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~ RENEWING PASTURES. 


—_~——— 





Some Suggestions as to Methods | 
of Restoring Their Value, 
BY THOS. A. WILLIAMS, 
As Agrostologist, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
" rhout the prairie regions of the 
v e frequently sees native pastures 


levoid of grass and often grown 
\ weeds of various kinds, Plainly 
§ istures are of little value to the 
( far as the forage obtained from 
t! concerned, and the weeds are a 
¢ eyesore, often rendering the 
la en worse than worthless. 
, a condition of things is usually 
d two causes—drought and over- 
et :. While the farmer may have 
trol over the drought itself, he 
a little care and foresight, put the 
pas in condition to withstand it in a 
easure, and he certainly can pre- 
vent the pasture from being overstocked. 
requently the use of the pasture 
st entirely lost for one or two 
«, when a little rest by removing 
k for a time or by feeding green 
sorghum, or other soiling crops 
have kept it in good condition. 
e uative grasses are hardy, and are 
ada ted to the natural conditions which 
prevail on the prairies, Some species 
stand grazing much better than others, 
ani after a pasture has been used for 
several years it will be found that the 
weaker grasses are giving way to the 
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Htrouver ones, 

As a rule, the forage obtained from 
the average prairie pasture is furnished 
by a comparatively small number of 
spec In the more thickly-settled 
— of the great prairie States big 
jlue-stem, bushy blue-stem, western 
wheat-grass, switch grass, prairie June- 


grass, wild rye, blue-joint, and the vari- 
wus species of Stipa and Bouteloua fur- 


Lisl ost of native pasturage. 
WEEDS OF THE NATIVE PASTURE. 
The most troublesome weeds are either 


annuals or perennials) The former, be- 
cause of their vigorous and rapid growth, 
pring up and take possession of a pas- 
ture in a very short time. The latter 
spread more slowly, but are more diffi- 
cult to eradicate. Left to themselves, 
the native grasses will hold their own 
against the weeds; but when they are 
pastured off and trampled upon by the 
ttock they are less able to cope with the 
more aggressive species, and soon begin 
odie out. This is the time when the 
farmer should give the grasses some 
extra care. With very little trouble 
the pasture can be kept in condition for 
protitable grazing, while neglect or care- 
lessuess may result in the practical loss 
of tle use of the pasture for one or more 


ea. ns 

_ Lcrennial weeds, such as golden-rod, 
Irou-weed, and some of the sunflowers, 
cai usually be kept in check by mow- 
ing when in early bloom. The mower 
thou! be run high so as to miss as much 








tum. 


of the grass as possible, Oceasionally 
the re sin-weeds, 


toyed in the same manner. 
Now): 





° not do well at 


are sary 


iG. 1.— Western whes-gvias (Agropyron spica- 


It is ni essary to grub out such plants as 


Annual weeds, like marestail or fire- 
Weed, sunflower, and ragweed may be 
The 
«should always be done before 

esccds ripen, This not only gets rid 
tf the weeds, but gives the grass a chance 
lotake advantage of the fall rains. A | shoots sprang up immediately. The rest 
tough harrowing in, the Spring while 
Weeds are very young will destroy 


Many cf them, and will also give new| newsod. 
to the grasa Very often weeds of} Jf this treatment is given before tlie 
a ‘lasses may be very effectually | pasture is too badly there is 
cd by burning over the past usually no need of sowing so much tame 
t they are well started in the *| grass ‘seed. There is little doubt that 
kK? OF CULTIVATION ON NATIVE! an occasional tearing up of this kind 
q GRASSES. a pa > iain Son ee and 
© various native grasses are ae 
differently affe cultivation. wort 4 native 


while still others respond very quickly, 
and improve almost at once. This last 
class includes the most valuable of the 
native species, such as big blue-stem, 
western wheat-grass, wild-rye, and prairie 
June grass. 

The effect of loosening up the soil is 
very apparent in a field which has “ gone 
back” and seeded itself to wheat-grass 
or blue-stem. In many parts of Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas three tons or 
more of hay is often cut from such 
fields. The fine growth which most 
grasses make along the edges of culti- 
vated fields is a sight familiar to all who 
have traveled over the Western prairies, 
and ought to be an object lesson to those 
to whom these same gresses are of so 
much importance. 

The fact that cultivation improves the 
more desirable native grasses has been 
demonstrated by nearly every Experi- 
ment Station in the West, and by a 
great many private parties as well. 

An experiment made at the Kansas 
Station in 1892 shows what a thorough 
stirring upof the soil will do for an up- 
land prairie pasture. The experiment 
was made on a pasture in which the 
grasses had been dying out for some 
time, and the weeds were beginning to ap- 
pear in abundance. It had been re- 
duced to this condition by drought and 
overpasturing. The surface was thor- 
oughly loosened up by driving a weighted 
disc harrow over the field in several di- 
rections, The pasture was sown to a 











Fria. 2.—Slender wheat-grass (Agropyron tene- 
| rum). 

mixture of orchard grass, meadow fes- 
cue, blue grass, timothy, red top, clover, 
and alfalfa, which was harrowed in and 
a roller was driven over the field to level 
the surface and firm the ground. The 
seed germinated quickly and the tame 
grasses made an excellent start; but by 
September the wild grasses had crowded 
them out and held complete possession 
of the field. ‘ 

In this case the stirring of the soil and 
the season’s rest fot only enabled the 
prairie grasses to recover and to over- 
come the weeds, but to crowd out a good 
stand of tame grasces as well. 

This has been the experience in Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, wheré like 
attempts have been made to renew worn- 
out pastures. The tame grasses are un- 
doubtedly valuable aids, since the har- 
dier of them will retain at least partial 

ion of portions of the pasture and 
| add considerably to the forage obtained. 
Many of them, though they do not, as a 
rule, stand drought so well as the native 
species, start earlier in the Spring or 
make a better growth in the Fall, and 
thus lengthen the season during which 
the pasture may be used. 

The continual trampling of the stock 
cannot help but pack the soil more or 
less, and consequently prevent its proper 
aeration. This packed condition also 
keeps the water from_gaining ready én- 
trance, and it runs off and is lost. This, 
too, when lack of moisture is perhaps the 
principal reason for the failure of the 

u The old grass roots become 
crowded and die out or are weakened 
through lack of available food and suit- 
able soil in which to develop. 

It is very readily seen then why 
the treatment which was given to 
the pasture at the Kansas Station 
produced such excellent results. The 
tearing up of the soil gave ready 
access to air and moisture, putting 


MANURING NATIVE PASTURES. 

There is quite a diversity of opinion 
among farmers and stockraisers on the 
question of manuring native pasture 
lands. Some have obtained excellent 
results by manuring, while others seem 
to have had quite the opposite experi- 
ence. 
The soil of the Western prairies is 
very rich, and under ordinary circum- 
stances will give fair returns without 
the application of fertilizers of any kind. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that better re- 
turns may be had if more available food 
is placed within reach of the grasses. 
Anyone who has observed a piece of 
grass land so situated as to receive the 
wash from a barnyard will have found 
that near the yard where the supply of 
fertilizer has been great the grasses have 
become thinned out, to a few species, 
while where the supply has been moder- 
ate the grasses are much more evenly 
developed and the yield decidedly bet- 
ter than upon the unfertilized prairie. 
The lesson is plain. A too-plenteous 
application of fertilizer will thin out the 
grasses and reduce the yield of forage, 
at least for the first season or two, since 
many species will not stand such treat- 
ment. On the other hand, a proper 
amount of fertilizer will increase the 
yield. It is quite possible to use too 
much fertilizer for any crop, and the 
native grasses seem to be more sensitive 
in this respect than the ordinary culti- 
vated species. 

Any pasture which has been grazed 
closely for some time will be benefited 
by an application of a thin top-dressing 
of well-rotted stable manure, followed 
by a thorough harrowing. It is doubt- 
ful if much is gained by putting coarse, 
unrotted manure on the pasture; it can 
be used to better advantage on culti- 
vated land. Ashes usually have a bene- 
ficial effect upon grasses on svils not too 
plentifully supplied with alkali. 


SOWING TAME GRASSES ON NATIVE 
PASTURE LANDS. 


While it is hardly possible, and not 
always desirable, to make a native pas- 
ture over into a tame one, yet, as stated 
before, the pasturage may be materially 
increased by the addition of some of the 
cultivated species. A pasture which has 
had the thin places seeded to hardy 
tame grasses is certainly more valuable 
than it would be were these same places 
grown up to weeds. 

In dry upland pastures such grasses 
as Kentucky blue-grass, sheep’s fescue, 
red fescue, and Canadian blue-grass may 
be used to advantage. The fescues are 
especially valuable if the soil is very 
sandy. 

Lowland pastures, particularly those 
in which the grass has-been killed out 
by overflowing, may be reseeded with 
timothy, fowl meadow-grass, red-top, 
meadow fescue, and alsike. Kentucky 
blue-grass will do well if the soil is not 
too wet. It is likely that smooth brome- 
grass will prove useful on pastures that 
are to be kept for long periods of time. 

The practice of collecting the seeds 
of such native species as Western wheat- 
grass, slender wheat-grass, wild rye, prai- 
rie June-grass, and the. blue-stems, and 
sowing them on the pasture, is to be 
recommended. ‘The writer recalls an 
instance where a farmer in South Da- 
kota obtained an excellent pasture by 
collecting Western wheat-grass and fill- 
ing in the bare places with it. 

Though timothy as a general thing is 
@ poor pasture grass for upland soils, it 
may sometimes be -profitably employed 





Fra. 3—Big blue-stem (Andropogon provineialts). 
in old or worn pastures. The farmer 
very often has a greater or less quantity 
of seed which has shattered out in the 











If | they will dry before Winter sets in. A 
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In eastern Nebraska, Kentucky blue- 
grass is one of the best grasses that can 
be used for reseeding the native pas- 
tures. The seed may be sown just as 
the last snow is melting in the early 
Spring. The grass when once started 
keeps slowly spreading, and after a time 





Fig. 4.—Bushy blue-stém (Andropogon nutans). 
forms an excellent sod. It begins its 
growth early in the Spring, and, though 
often dry and short‘@uring Midsummer, 
makes good grazing after the Fall rains, 
and hence gives # lpnger season during 
which the stock ‘tan'be kept on the pas- 
ture. 
SUMMARY. 

1. Keep from overstocking. 

2. When the soil begins to get baked 
and packed stir itup with a harrow. 

3. Give occasiomal light top-dressings 
of well-rotted stable manure. 

4, Fill in thin opperwith hardy tame 
or wild grasses before the weeds get a 
start. 

5. Keep the weeds mowed off, so that 
the grasses may get the benefit of all the 
plant food there is in the soil. 





NEW PROCESS FOR RAMIE. 


An Alleged Discovery which Solves 
the Degumming Problem. 


It is only a question of time when 
the brains of many keenly-intelligent 
men who are working at it will solve 
the problem of successfully degumming 
ramie (rhea, china. grass,) and revolu- 
tionize the whole textile industry, prob- 
ably reducing cottom to a Véry subor- 
dinate place. The latest claim is put 
forth by no less authority than the Lon- 
don Times, which says: 

“The Gomess *process for treating 
the rhea fiber is completely successful in 
rendering that plant a most valuable 
source of textile material. This process 
adopts zincate of soda for the elimina- 
tion of the resins, and effects it without 
the slightest injury to the fiber. After 
the “ribbons” or strips of bark have 
been freed from dirt they are placed in 
weak acid baths for a night ; next morn- 
ing they are passed through a mild alka- 
line bath and then boiled in weak solu- 
tions of caustic soda to which zinc has 
been added. When washed and dried 
by the usual mechanical means the fibers 
emerge as a long, silky filosse, entirely 
free from the cuticle and resinous gums 
in which they were imbedded, being also 
clean, white, and ready for the comb of 
the spinner. They likewise take the 
most attractive dyes and can be worked 
into every variety of fabric, from the 
finest quality of velvets to cheap drills 
aud delicate laces. The combined light- 
ness and toughness of the fiber render it 
peculiarly suitable for tents and ship 





equal strength can be produced from rhea 
than from the same ‘weight of linen— 
that is, 1,000 yards of rhea canvas 
weighs only as much as 600 yards of 
linen, its durability and resisting power 
to strain being also much greater.” 

We suggest to all.our readers that as 
ramie is certain to: in a few years, 
they get ready for it by beginning to 

ise small It will grow 









ar . seed. corn every 
when the teris severely cold, un- 


the corn is perfeetly’dry. The ears 
selected for Bot rivers’ be placed where 


a stove’ may gtr 
quantity, and to 
, on very cold days. 
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canvas, and three-fifths more cloth of | pape 


raise ; gro 
almost any where, in United States, 
is readily cultive is very useful 
with which to fi word, cloth, ropes, 
etc. Small bean easily be de- |. 
mmed by ‘=the Chinese do. 
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THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





The 30th Annual Session Meets 
in Washington, D. C. 





A Very Interesting and Profitable 
Meeting. 





FIRST DAY. 





Address of Welcome by Past Master 
Saunders—Response by National 
Master Brigham. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 11. 
The National Grange, Patrons of Husban- 
dry, was opened in the sixth degree by 
Worthy Master J. H. Brigham, Wednesday 
morning, Nov. 11, in the west dining-room of 
the National Hotel at Washington, D. C. 
The following officers were present: Master, 
J. H. Brigham; Overseer, Aaron Jones; Stew- 
ard, Jno. T. Cox; Assistant Steward. J. A. 
Newcomb; Chaplain, O. H. Hale; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Eva S. McDowell; Secretary, Dr. John 
Trimble; Gate-keeper, W. E. Harbaugh; 
Ceres, Mrs. Lucy G. Smith; Pomona, Mrs. S. 
G. Baird; Flora, Mrs. E. L. A. Wiggin; Stew- 
ardess, Mrs. Geo. B. Horton, protem. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Leonard Rhone, Chair- 
man; J. J. Woodman, Secretary; N. J. 
Batchelder, and J. H. Brigham, ex-officio. 

The members present were: California, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Greer; Colorado, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Newcomb; Connecticut, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. D. Bowen; Delaware, Mr. and Mrs. 
8S. H. Mersick; Illinois, Mr. and Mrs. O. 
Wilson; Indiana, Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Jones; 
Iowa, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Reardon; Maine, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Wiggin; Maryland, Mr. 
and Mrs, H. O. Devries; Michigan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. B. Horton; Minnesota, Geo. W. 
Baird and Mrs. Sarah G. Baird; Mississippi, 
S. L. Wilson and Mrs, Wilson; New Hamp- 
shire, N. J. Bachelder; New Jersey, Mr. and 
Mrs. John T. Cox; New York, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Hale; Ohio, Mr. and Mrs. T. R, Smith; 
Oregon, Mr. and Mrs. Hilleary; Pennsylvania, 
My. and Mrs, L. Rhone; Rhode Island, Thos. 
G. Hazard; South Carolina, Mr, and Mrs. 
W. K. Thompson; Vermont, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. J. Bell; Virginia, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. J. 
Wedderburn; Washington, Mr. and Mrs. Aug. 
High, West Virginia, C. H. Knott; Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Huxley. 

Jubal Robinson, of Middle Marsh, Ontario, 
is present as fraternal delegate from Dominion 
Grange. R. R. Hutcheson, Past Master Vir- 
ginia State Grange, is also in attendance, as 
are Dr. G. A. and Mrs. Bowen, of Connecti- 
cut. 

After the Grange opened a short recess was 
taken to admit visiting members of the lower 
degrees, after which the Master introduced 
Dr. Trimble, Secretary of the National Grange 
and one of the founders, who, in a brief ad- 
dress, reviewed many of the former sessions 
of the Grange. He was frequeutly inter- 
rupted by applause, especially as he alluded 
to Washington as the home of the Order. 
He then introduced Mr. Wim. Saunders, first 
Master of the National Grange, who spoke in 
part as follows: 


MR. SAUNDERS’S ADDRESS. 


‘The remaining few of us who were asso- 
ciated with the introduction and early his- 
tory of the Order still cling to the idea, which 
was always strongly advocated by all of the 
earlier members of the National Grange, that 
its permanent habitation should be at the 
Capital of the Nation. I have been an advo- 
cate of this measure for 30 years, and now 
allude to it because the subject has recently 
been considered by some members of the 
Order, and because of my convictions that 
thereby the prestige of strength and stability 
would be obtained, and that it would pre- 
serve the harmony of the organization of the 
Order as implied in its divisions of Subordi- 
nate, State and National jurisdictions. 

‘*T believe that the welfare of any sys- 
tematic organization greatly depends upon 
the thoroughness with which its fundamental 
designs are adhered to and its proclaimed 
principles of actions are enforced. Having a 
suitable structure located in this city, with 
offices for the transaction of business, halls 
for the meeting of the Order, whence all com- 
munications would be disseminated over the 
entire length and breadth of the organization, 
it would soon become a factor of great sig- 
nificance and value to the Order. 

“This would also provide for the proper 
preservation and arrangement of the archives 
of the institution, a matter which has already 
been too long neglected. Not only could all 
rs connected with the proceedings of the 
National Grange be preserved and arranged 
for ready reference, but the proceedings of all 
State Granges, as far as practicable, could be 
filed for the use of members. Indeed, all 
Grange papers and all Grafge literature 
worthy.of recognition could be collected and 
preserved, all of which will increase in value 
and interest as the years roll on and the 
Order has become nationally i as an 
endurable power for good throughout the 


iand. 

‘* While it is essential that Grange meetings 
should be sociable and pleasant oecasions, yet 
this is not the sum total of their mission; 
men and women who are earnest in their un- 
dertakings will not long be satisfied by the 
mere enjoyment of a pleasant hour at these 
meetings; they crave for more substantial 
mental food, something that- will promote 
ledge and information upon subjects of specific 
value relative to affairs of life, their i 
as vitizeris and their relation to all sorts 
conditions of industries. What a wide range 
of topics for consideration does this subject 
of practical agriculture embrace. There is 
no of knowledge but will be of benefit 
to the agriculturist, or may be productive of 
eugene Petite to some one or other 
of his varied pursuits. 

“Tt is incumbent that Granges should con- 
See Se . 










bounden duty to deliberately discuss, and to 
have the courage to enforce his convictions to 
the best of his ebilities and opportunities, 
even should it lead to the invasion of legisla- 
tive halls or to changing the complexion of 
legislative bodies. The Grange is of no 
political party, but it is within its province 
to speak out boldly and distinctly on all 
questions of vital importance to its members, 
whenever it seems necessary to do so. But, 
before safe conclusions can be reached, it 
must be kept in mind that instruction in 
human duties, and a knowledge of human 
requirements, must precede intelligent action 
in the government of human afiairs.”’ 

Mr. Saunders was followed by National 
Master J. H. Brigham. 


THE NATIONAL MASTER’S ADDRESS. 


Col. Brigham in a short address responded 
to Mr. Saunders, and feelingly alluded to the 
two founders present, Messrs. Saunders and 
Trimble, who, he said, had laid well the 
foundation of this grand Order. Briefly re- 
viewing the trouble the founders had in en- 
listing the farmers in their work, he said: 
‘Finally conditions forced the farmers to 
look about them for some means to aid their 
calling and save them from destruction. This 
they found in the Grange.’’ 





J. H. BRIGHAM. 


He then outlined what the Order’s objects 
were, and said : ‘‘Our organization is trying 
todo a grand and glerious work for the cause 
of the farmers and their great industry. It 
encourages the farmers to improve not only 
the methods on the farms, but to elevate 
and educate themselves.”’ 

In speaking of the country, he said: ‘“‘ The 
people are not only citizens, but. sovereigns. 
When it comes to the ballot the President 
has no more power than the humblest, and 
the Grange encourages its membership to use 
this power wisely and well, so as to promote 
the welfart of every industry, especially that 
of agriculture, and to demand that State and 
National legislators shall not discriminate 
against the foundation industry and that it 
shall receive equal recognition with other in- 
dustries.’’ 

He then alluded to the fraternity that ex- 
isted in the Order that brought all sections to- 
gether to confer for patriotic and wise pur- 
nn as to the upbuilding of agriculture. 

e alluded to the unity and fraternity be- 
tween the sections brought about through the 
instrumentality of the Order. 

‘Tf this Order had existed from the foun- 
dation of our Government,’’. he said, “we 
would not see the grassy mounds scattered 
over the land that mark the resting place of 
patriotic and liberty-loving citizens, and we 
would have escaped the trials and expense of 
the war. 

‘Let every Patron use his or her fraternal 

power to unite all our people and thus build 
a monument to the founders of the Grange 
equalled by no other in the country.” 
— At the close of the Worthy Master’s re- 
marks he announced a Committee on Cre- 
dentials, as follows: T. J. Hazard, Chairman; 
W. W. Greer, 8. H. Messick, Mrs. R. E. Cox 
and Mrs. Maggie Hale. 


REPORTS OF THE OFFICERS. 


Worthy Overseer Aaron Jones, of Indiana, 
reported that in July he received directions 
to fill a series of appointments in Kansas, 
which he did, conducting #0 successful meet- 
ings in different parts of the State. 

Worthy Steward John T. Cux, of New 
Jersey, in his report, said that all the prop- 
erty of the National Grange was in good 
condition, and that his associations with his 
assistants had been pleasant. In conclusion 
he said: ‘‘Inactivity is the danger that 
threatens the life of many subordinate 
Granges,’’ and he asked for earnest work by 
all. 


Sister Eva McDonald, of New York, Trea- 
surer, reported that the receipts for the year 
had been $15,565.71; expenditures, $17,- 
834.72, but of the expenditures $2,640 had 
been invested in a mo 

General Secretary Dr. John Trimble, of this 
city, reported that the number of dispensa- 
tions for new Granges had been 169; Granges 
reorganized, 48; seventh degree certificate 
conferred on 1,318; sixth degree certificate 
(National Grange) on 503; sixth 
degree certificate (State Grange) conferred 
on 1,311; receipts by him, $6,387.91; balance 
on hand, $191.91. 

The Committee on Credentials reported that 
the States were properly represented, and rec- 
ommended that Brother J: Robinson, of 
Dominion Grange, Canada, be extended the 
usual courtesies. The report was adopted 
and the meeting adjourned until 9 o’clock 
Thursday morning. 


SECOND DAY. 


Report. of the National Lecturer. 
‘Women as Honorary Members—The 


Committee. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 12. 

The labors began at 9:30 o’clock in the 
morning, and, with intermissions only~ for 
lunch and “eons Spam until late in - 
evening. The w ver, was apparently 
enjoyed by the members, and was of a 
character that created pleasure for those who 
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Constitution, relative to officers, which wasp 
referred for future consideration, and so were 
“some suggestions in the fifth degree.” The “) 
annual report of Brother Alpha Messer, | 
ae of Vermont, was read, in which he -f 
said: = 
‘The genuine fraternity of Grange mem- 
bership has been so little affected a a a: 
eral way by the great political strife juss ~ 
closed that its work for the uplifting of owt | 
rural population to a ‘higher plane of thought 
and intelligent action has gone steadily for- 
ward, and to-day the Order is stronger im | 
members, stronger in influence, and stronger —~ 
in the hearts of the people than it wasone 
year ago.’ : | 
This the Lecturer ascribed to organized - 
efforts by farmers and others in nearly 
ome. department of life. Continuing, he ~|# 
ded: : 


oy 
aa 


LECTURING LEFT TO FARMERS. 


‘During the past year I have done more 
office work and less field work than in former 
years. In view of the stringency of the times “9 
and the scarcity of money among farmers, — 7 
the meee - the Grange in every State have 
practiced the economy they have preached, 
and have mainly used home talent for thelt 4 
field work, which is less expensive than out- 
side speakers from a distance. By thie ~ ) 
method a twofold object has been gained, the- 
saving of money and utilizing and develo - 
the latent powers of thought and speeds in 
hundreds of intelligent farmers who have © 
been brought to the front through the instra= 
mentality of the Grange, and have shown — 
themselves to be the peers of any other class © 
of general public speakers on the platform at ~ 
the first time. The wonderful development | 
of such large numbers of the farming popula- 
~ ames ~ lines of self-confidence, concen= 
rated thought, and easy public utterance, 
with its practical features in other di it 
makes the Grange one of the leading factors 
in the great problem of useful education for 
the rural population of this Nation.” 

Referring to literature that farmers ea 
read, Brother Messer said: ‘* While the num~ 
ber of strictly Grange papers has decreased 
during the last few years, the number of “1 
farm papers with Grange departments has +3 | 
largely increased, so that the press now © 
carries the Grange gospel, fraternity and good ~ 
will, to thousands of farm homes that were — 
not reached by the former local Grange news __ 
paper. Newspapers in all parts of the — 
country, with and without Grange Ss 
ments, are ready and anxious to publish all — 
of the well written news of Grange matter — 
that they can get, and the ameunt of ; 
matter that is thas printed depends : 
wholly upon the willingness of the members 
to furnish the copy. 


MEMBERS PARTLY AT FAULT. 


“In this connection I am sorry to say 
my experience has been such that I am ff oa 
to believe the membership at large is. greatly 
at.fault in this direction, and that notoné // 
fourth as much Grange matter is sent to aE 
newspapers for publication as might be mee | 
interest and profit to the Order. a e 

‘*The general topics selected for d 
in the Quarterly Bulletin during the last 
have been in accordance with Grange 
ciples, non-partisan and non-sectari 
the suggestions presented haye been my 
same spirit. The main object in view in the 
selection of these questions has been toenable 
the farmers of this country, by carefully ¢on- 
sidering these questions, to obtain a ae 
knowledge of the underlying principles of 
the economic and governmental q f 
which are before the people at the present” 
time.”’ ogee 

Sister Amanda M. Horton, of Mi re 
offered the following resolution, which. : 
adopted: ae 


Whereas the National Grange at a 
session enrolled as life members of this body We 
the honored founders of this Order; and, 

Whereas we have always recognized os 
oqpality of women: Theréfore, be it ea! 

That we recognite the wives of 

founders as members of this body, and 
they be invited to its business and ‘social eas: 
sions, on the same terms as their husbands. 


- 

A committee was appointed to ascertain 
when it would be convenient for President — 
Cleveland to receive the members of the — 
National Grange at the White House, and ~~ 
later in the day the committee reported that 
the President would be ple to receive 
them Saturday, at 3 o’clock. that hour, 
the Grange, in a body, will wait on him. 


WOMEN AS HONORARY MEMBERS. ae 
Sisters Frankie M. Grace, M. Lonise Bell, ~ & 


and 8. L. Hilleary were appointed a commit- — 
tee to provide music for the-Grange daring 
its session, after which a resolution was |, 
adopted expressing regret at the illness 6f~7>)) 
Hon. William H. Hatch, of Missouri, and = 
sympathy for him. The resolution of B 
ther A. B. Jackson, of Iowa, to request 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commi 
sion to address the Grange during the session 
was adopted. It was then announced that | 
Prof. C. W. Dabney, jr., Assistant Se fe 
of Agriculture, had accepted an invitation to 
be present. A committee, consisting of 
Brothers John Trimble, Leonard Rhone, and 
8. L. Wilson, was appointed by Master 
Brigham to escort him to the meeting re 
Half an hour later a delegation of the F 
dents of the Agricultural and 
Colleges and the directors and officers of the 
Agricultaral Experiment Stations visited 
the Grange, under the escort of the Executive 
Committee. . 

Worthy Master Brigham introduced the 
President, Dr. 8S. W. Johnson, of Connec 
tient, who, in a brief and well-delivered ad~ ~~ 
dress, expressed the thanks of his society for — 
the invitation, and the desire, as indicated. 
by the National Grange, to work in harmony’ 
with his society for the benefit of agriculture, ~ 
Other remarks were made by G. W. Atherms = 
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ton, of Pennsylvania, and C. H. Harris, al 
United States Commissioner of Education. - 


After the Grange got down to business; — 
again, Master Brizham announced the 3 
ing committees. : 

THE STANDING COMMITTEES, 
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Master J. H. Brigham. 
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Yard Echoes. 
Spaying heifers intended for beef was 
tried extensively at the Iowa Station, 
with the result that no advantage was 
reported. As compared with steers, 
heifers, whether sprayed or not, have 
‘given more profitable carcasses on the 
© block, even when granting the higher 
> yaluation put on the leading cuts from 


> the steers. 





Fight the Lice. 

A breeder said when asked in relation 
to the remedy for lice: “ Crude carbolic 
acid and lard, equal parts; apply on the 
neck, around the ears, back of the fore 
legs, on the baek part of the hams, in 
the flanks, and along the back. Coal- 
oil and lard or coaloil and linseed-oil, 
equal parts, applied to the same parts of 
the animal just mentioned. 

“In addition to the application to the 


—_< 


Al 


SILAGE IN THE DAIRY. 





Results of Trials by the New York 
Station. 

The New York Station has tested the 
effect of silage upon the yield and com- 
position of milk. 

The cows were fed in every case coarse 
fodder and a mixed grain ration, the 
coarse fodder being fed three times a day 
and the grain morning and night just 
before the coarse fodder. The cost of 
the rations is based upon wheat bran at 
$18, cornmeal at $20,.ground oats at 
$25, linseedmeal at $27, glutenmeal at 
$25, wheat middlings at $20, cottenseed 
meal at $30, gluten feed at $18, ground 
flaxseed at $60, hay at $10, corn stover 
at $5, corn silage at $3, clover silage at 
$3, roots at $3, and all green fodder at 

$2 per ton. 

Silage was never fed excusively, but 





animal, the sleeping quarters should be 





was used once or twice a day with grain, 

















































































A Typical 


thoroughly sprinkled several. times w ith 
coaloil or the crude carbolic acid and 
water. The lice will remain in the 
crevices of the pen and in the dust for 
several weeks, and all places where they 
éan retreat to must be attacked vigor- 
Gisly, if extermination is desired.” 


Convenient “Cattle Crib. 


aii A convenient swinging crib is shown 
Oat * in the accompanying illustration. It is 
triangular in shape and is hinged at the 
point at the bottom just on the edge of 
the feeding floor, When swung forward 
into the feeding floor, as shown, it is in 

















a’most convenient position to fill with 
hay, or to place in it a grain ration. - It 
is then tipped back into the space before 
the animal and is entirely out of the 
feeding floor, and in a most convenient 
ition for the animal to eat from. The 
ottom of this crib is a three-cornered 
piece of timber. This gives rigidity 
", and prevents there being a narrow space | 
at the bottom, into which an animal 
- could not get his nose. 
ge 


. Lamb Tests. 

‘There seems to he a war of breeds in 
» some localities, with the disposition to 
© sfight it to a finish, and in this view lamb 
’ tests are in order. Tests are all very 
fine for the fellows who are looking on, 
_ but not for those. who make them, for 
\ there will always be “doubting 
~ Thomases” who will suspect partiality 
© in making them. Mr. Geo. M. Wilbur 
© wssoon to make one with regard to the 
lamb-getting qualities of Dorset and 
> Southdown ranis, respectively. A num- 

“ber of ewes are to be selected and 
© divided into two lots as nearly alike as 

possible, and one lot given to each ram, 
I bt one lot of ewes may have the ap- 
pearance of being just like the other 
yet their actual condition cannot be 
ively ascertained. 
‘Another lamb test is a feeding test to 
5 he carred on by the Iowa Experiment 
‘Btation at Ames. Ten lambs of each 
_ bréed are to be selected and will have 
. the same care and feed to a finish and 
"will then be sold on the Chicago mar- 
Dorset Courier. 


"Hog Cholera in Indiana. 
>. The Indiana Station summarizes the 
it has received from swine breed- 
all over the, State as to their experi- 
mee with diseases. The replies show 
about 8 per cent. of hogs perished 
e aged that cholera prevailed, and 
1 disease was most virulent where 
: pgs were allowed free access to sur- 
face water and wallows. It is believed 
© that medical treatment is of little avail, 
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fo charcoal, sulphur, 


*; © tious as any during the present season. 
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although the U.S. Prescription, inelud- 
veral sodium 
and antimony sulphid, was as effi- 


‘As preventives are recommended water 
wells or springs, clean quarters, | * 
re in bow and caution against in- 





Dutch Cow. 











_“Ceder TI,” from Holland, which took the prize at the exhibition at Cologne. 


and hay was usually given. In several 
instances beets, carrots, corn fodder, corn 
stover, or alfalfa fodder formed a part of 
the coarse food. The author draws the 
following conclusions : 

“When corn silage replaced some 
other food or the amount of silage in 
the ration was inereased, there followed 
in seven instances a decrease in the cost 


slight) ; once there-was a slight increase 
in the cost and in one instance little 
change. 

“There was an increase in the yield 
of milk in six instances (twice the in- 
crease was slight) and. in.three.instances 
a slight decrease, less than the normal. 
“ When the change was from a ration 
containing corn silage to one containing 
less silage or not any, there followed an 
increase in the cost of milk in four in- 
stances and little change once. There 
was a decrease in the milk yield in four 
instances (once small, less than normal) 
and little change in one instance. 
“When corn silage replaced some 
other food in the ration or the amount 
of silage was increased, there followed a 
decrease in the cost of fat in six instances 
(once but little), a slight increase in cost 
twice and little change in one instance. 
There was an increase in the amount of 
fat in five instances (three times slight), 
| little change in amount three times and 
| a small decrease once. 

“ When the change was from a ration 
containing corn silage to one containing 
less or not any, there followed an in- 
crease in the cost of fat in five instances 
(in three of them the increase was 
small), 

“There was a decrease in the amount 
of fat in three instances and little change 
in amount twice. 

“ When the change in the ration was 
to more silage or to silage in place of 
some other food, there followed an in- 
crease in the percentage of fat in the 
milk in six instances (three times the 
increase was slight), a deerease in two 
instances, and little change once. 

“After a change from a ration con- 
taining corn silage to one containing less 
silage or not any, there followed” a de- 
crease in the percentage of fat in the 
milk in two instances, an increase in two 
instances (one of them slight), and little 
change once. 

“In general, there has been an in- 
crease in milk flow accompanying the 
use of corn silage in the ration, and at 
the same time an increase in the amount 
of fat, the percentage of fat not dimin- 
ishing. At the valuation for foods given, 
milk has very generally been produced 
at lower cost, and the cost of the produe- 
tion of fat has been lower while corn 
silage has constituted part of the ration.” 





There are no sheep in Japan, and 
wool is not used "as clothing, silk and 
cotton being the staples, There are no 
diet, and lard is not used in cooking. 


donkeys. 


of milk (five times, the decrease was | 


pigs—pork is an unknown article of 


Neither are there any goats, or mules, or 


‘SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Shearings. 
Sheep feeding is to be carried on ex- 
tensively in central and eastern Nebras- 
ka this Winter. 


The sheep should have a good dipping 
before Winter sets in; it will save 
trouble, suffering and death during that 
season. 








The following is recommended when 
the sheep’s feet seem tender: One part 
vasaline or lard to one part acetate of 
copper well ground and mixed with it. 
This will counteract whatever poison 
that may affect the feet through the 
effects of impure matter in ground. 





FATTENING LAMBS. 


Results of Careful Feeding Trials by 
the Michigan Experiment Station. 
Eighty half-blood Hampshire lambs 
in reasonably good condition were pur- 
chased in the neighborhood early in 
October, and after pasturing on rape for 
about a month and a subsequent barn 
feeding for two weeks longer were di- 
vided into eight uniform lots of 10 each. 
The experiment commenced Nov. 25 
and continued until Feb. 24, 13 weeks 
Cut clover hay was fed to all the lots. 
In addition lots 1 and 2 received a mix- 
ture of corn and wheat, lot 1 being kept 
out of doors in a small yard and lot 2 
under cover. Lot 3 had corn, lot 4 
wheat, lot 5 a mixture of corn and wheat, 
and lot 6 sugar beets in place of grain to 
compare these feeding stuffs, and in case 
of lot 5 to observe the effect of Fall shear- 
ing, the results being compared with lot 
2 on like food. Lot 7 received a “ self- 
feed ” of corn, wheat, oats, and bran, the 
feed being placed in four self-feeders so 
arranged that the feed did not work 
down faster than it was consumed. The 
results were compared with lot 2, which 
received only corn aud wheat. Lot 8 
had been pastured on second-growth 
grass instead of rape previous to the ex- 
periment. They received corn and wheat 
like lot 2. The animals were confined 
in pens in a feeding barn, except lot 1, 
each pen being lighted by a window, 
which was not closed except during 
severe storms, nor were the animals, 
except in lot 5, protected from the cold 
which might enter. In this case the pen 
was inclosed and the window was kept 
closed during theexperiment. ‘The ani- 
mals were fed twice a day and were 
weighed each week under uniform con- 
ditions, The corn, wheat, and oats were 
fed whole. The beets were sliced. 

The results are tabulated for each lot, 
showing the food eaten, gains, and finan- 
cial results, the latter being based on 
corn at $19; wheat, $17.83; oats, $20; 
bran, $14; sugar beets, $2.50, and clo- 
ver hay $8 per ton. The lambs were 
bought for 2.4 cents per pound, and sold 
for 5 cents, except lot 5 (shorn), which 
brought 4 cents per pound, and their 
wool 15 cents per pound. The dealer 
who purchased the lot pronounced them 
unusually fine. He sold them at $6.10 
per 100 pounds. The average results 
are shown in the following table: 
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As between exposure and confinement 
(lots 1 and 2) the lot kept out of doors 
consumed slightly more grain but less 
hay and water, made less gain, and ate 
more dry matter per pound of gain than 
the lot kept confined under cover. 

The comparison of wheat and corn 
shows “that while the wheat-fed lot 
made somewhat smaller gains and re- 
quired more dry matter to produce one 
pound of gain, the increase in live 

weight was on the whole rather above 
the average. 

The financial results with lot 5 (shorn) 
as compared with lot 2 show “that in 
this experiment, at least, there was no 
advantage, but rather a disadvantage, 
from Fall shearing, * * * The 
shorn lambs made smaller gains, ate 





more food, and —— required 
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more dry matter to produce one pound 
of gain than the lambs fed in an exactly 
similar manner but not shorn.” 

The lot on roots in place of grain 
made the smallest gains and ate the 
largest amount of dry matter per pound 


of gain, 

The The self-fed lot (lot 7), a8 compared 
with lot 2, required more dry matter to 
produce a pound “_ and made 
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grass instead of rape previous to the ex- 
periment, was com with lot 2 pas- 
tured on rape. e rape-fed lambs | 
gained much more aahdly from the first, 
and the financial resuits show that they 
were more profitable, but the author 
points out that the. test was not a fair 
one, since lot 2 wag heavier than lot 8 at 
the beginning. |; 

“ The animals in; this expertment fat- 
tened on rape during the Fall and in 
good condition at the beginning of the 
experiment were essentially as successful 
feeders as those in poorer condition that 
were fed during the Fall on ordinary 
grass pasture.” 


Sheep in n Mlinois. 
Tn the report of the State Board of 
Equalization, the number of sheep re- 
ported assessed in 1896 in Illinois is 
515,816 and these are valued at $410,- 
531, one-fourth the supposed actual 
value. From 1893, when the sheep in- 
dustry in this State was in reasonably 
good condition, to 1896, there has been 
a loss of 403,869 sheep of the value of 
$2,177,344. 
While this great decline in the sheep 
industry has for a time almost destroyed 
the raising of sheep for wool, it has in- 
creased the demand for good mutton, so 
that this production has been benefited. 
There is a surety that sheep raising for 
the better quality of mutton will be prof- 
itable, and the sort that will bring the 
best results can be raised in small flocks 
on the farm at less cost and trouble than 
any other farm animal. If, as may be 
expected, wool production again be- 
comes profitable, the farmer will have 
two good sources of income instead of 
one ; in the meanwhile having a supply 
of the best of meat for family use. 
Every farmer should have a small 
flock of the best of mutton sheep. The 
raising of scrubs will not accomplish the 
desired results. 
The gold medal presented to Mr. Geo. 
McKerrow, Sussex, Wis, for the best 
“Show Records of Southdown Sheep at 
Fairs in 1895,” was of pure gold, of 
new design, and as fine and pretty a 
piece of the kind as any exhibitor has 
secured. Mr. McKerrow writes: “I 
have alarge number of medals, but the 
Southdown Association’s puts the rest 
all in the shade. Everybody that sees 
it pronounces it a beauty.” 
Southdown breeders have in the way 
of selling breeding stock done better 
than many of the. other breeders, and 
from number of animals sent fer regis- 
try since the election pt may be consid- 
ered that not only; this but breeders of 
other sheep are encouraged to believe 
that the sheep industry has reached the 
bottom of decline, and will now com- 
mence an era of prosperity. 


Wool on the ’Pacific Coast. 
Never before ih*the history of Ore- 
gon has the wool’ ‘sittation been any- 
thing like what it ‘is At the present time. 
Heretofore there fas always been a mar- 
ket for wool at sdimé price. There has 
always been money to advance to any 
and all who wantéd “to consighi* their 
wool. Now there is no market, no 
buyers—none who will make advances. 
The wool business is at a dead standstill. 
Mountains of wool are tied up, and, for 
present needs, as worthless as the sands 
of the Columbia. At Ukiah, one of 
the largest sheep ranches in Mendocino 
was sold at Sheriff’s sale. It comprised 
over 2,000 acres of the finest range land 
in that section, and was sold for $3,000. 
The ranch of William K. Lee, near 
Yorkville, was sold under foreclosure 
at the same time for $8,000, the amount 
due on a mortgage. The ranch com- 
prises 1,700 acres. It was bid in by 
Elizabeth A. Hibbert, the mortgagee. 
In more prosperous times both these 
ranches were large money earners,— 
Pacifie Rural Press. 


Freezing Silage. 

The Wisconsin Station says: Ip view 
of the relatively small losses which ap- 
pear to accrue from the freezing, it is 
fair to conclude that present modes of 
silo construction offer adequate protec- 
tion against injury from frost. The 
only modification which is indicated is 
such as will make it possible to reduce 
the ventilation of the silo lining and of 
the silo itself to as small an amount as 
possible during freezing weather. 

In a silo where, soon after filling and 
again 10 days later, water at the rate of 
nearly 10 pounds per square foot was 
applied, the rotten silage at the surface 
amounted to 2.5 inches and the moldy 
silage to a similar depth. 














Labor Econony. 

From earliest time it seems to have been 
the one object of man to discover or devise 
an easier, better and more economical way of 
doing things. The history of the mechanical 
advancement of a people is almost a history 
of their intellectual development as well. It 
is not too much to say that the invention of 
various appliances, iitgpossible to enumerate, 
have had thefr marked effect upon our high 
civilization. Those things that decrease 
labor, which relieve life of the hard, gridd- 
ing drudgery of the past, immediately place 
at man’s disposal potas for study and 
improvement, whi n but have the effect 
noted above. 

With improved ‘appliances at hand for 
every vocation of life, it still remained for 
the late Mr. Marvin Smith, with his fine in- 
ventive genius, to do for the woodsmen and 
farmers of a what other individuals 
of like genius hate aécomplished for our 
horses, in the jinverition of the sawing ma- 
chine, and for our farms in the invention of 
mowers and reapers. Since the advent of 
the Folding Sawing Machine the felling 
_of trees for the sawmil};or the preparation 
of the Winter’s supply of wood, or the cat- 
ting of cord wood for market has become a 
comparatively easy task. The machine is so 
constructed that it can be folded up as com- 
plete and compact as;a pocket knife; it 
weighs only 41 pounds. One man can carry 
the machine into the timber, saw down trees, 
and saw them up into any length he may 
desire, and saw more wood in a day than two 
men can in any other way, or as much as 
three men can chop with axes The work 





BOUNDARY LINES. 


Methods of Establishing Them—Great- 
est Care Necessary. 





BY Ss. T. MOORE, SURVEYOR, MILROY, PA. 


(Read at Farmers’ Iustitute at Lewiston, Pa.) 


I have been requested to give my 
ideas on the subject of boundary lines, 
and I am afraid the subject is so deep 
that I cannot do it justice; however, 
what I might say on the subject may 
lead to a better understanding of your 
duty as a neighbor. 

There were times when boundary lines 
between neighbors were of not much 
importance ; as, for instance, a boundary 
may have been written as a strip of oak 
timber, the eastern edge of asalt marsh, 
or along a river, without regard to its 
tide, changes or angles. Whether it is by 
reason of the land becoming more valu- 
able, the inhabitants more particular, or 
the relations between neighbors more 
strained, it is sufficient to know that at 
the present time the division lines are 
more closely ascertained and a more 
careful description of property in deeds 
of conveyance insisted upon. 

Probably the greatest boundary line 
in this country, historically speaking, is 
the 

MASON AND DIXON LINE, 


often referred to prior to the war as the 
color line, from the fact that south of 
that line slavery prevailed. This line 
was surveyed in 1763 by Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon, as commissioners 
appointed by the King to divide the 
lands controlled by grants from Charles 
I. to Lord Cecil Calvert Baltimore 
and the lands controlled and granted 
to William Penn. This famous line 
was marked and established by monu- 
ments consisting of long, rough stones 
sunk in the ground with about two feet 
of their length extending above the 
ground, the top being smoothed off and 
the initials “B” and “ P” cut thereon, 
separated by a line pointing in the di- 
rection of the land line. I believe 
there are but two of these monuments 
now in place, the others having been 
destroyed. 


EARLY PRACTICE. 


In the division of the earlier Eastern 
States, the majority of the lines ran by 
rivers and mountains, and for that, rea- 
son there are few straight lines in the 
Eastern States, while the Western States 
owe their right-angled boundaries to the 
advance of scientifie knowledge, sound 
judgment and _ better-equipped  sur- 
veyors. 

"Lhe present method of dividing large 
tracts or States, and establishing bound- 
ary lines is by triangulation with the 
north polar star and the ascertaining of 
the true meridian as a basis of all work, 
and is as near perfection as it is possible 
to come under present scientific knowl- 
edge. This work is done by members 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey De- 
partment at Washington, and is under 
the direction of the Government. I am 
happy to say that this Department is one 
of the very few that is removed from 
the field of politics and is therefore con- 
ducted on a seientific basis. This sys- 
tem is the result of the lifetime experi- 
ence of our best engineers, and has been 
adopted by nearly all the Governments 
on the globe. I believe I am safe in 
saying that if this system had been in 
use years ago, we would not to-day be 
under strained diplomatic relations with 
our parental Nation on account of a 
disputed boundary line in Venezuela, 
Alaska, or Central America. 

I am glad to know that the long- 
disputed boundary line between Center 
and Huntingdon Counties is being es- 
tablished by this system. and I earnestly 
hope, for the benefit of future peace, that 
the disputed line between Huntingdon 
and our own little Mifflin will be 
finally settled by this admirable sys- 
tem of surveying. 


MUNICIPAL LINES, 


The division lines between Boroughs, 
Villages and Townships should be estab- 
lished by at least a reduced form of this 
system, while the internal division of 
streets should be carefully established 
by well-marked corners. The . most ap- 
proved method of street marks is by 
sinking stones at each diagonal corner 
of every street intersection at least three 
feet deep, with the top of the stone six 
inches below the surface of the street, so 
as to allow for improved paving. These 
stones should be set three feet from the 
curb line of each street, and a map, 
carefully drawn to scale, with the loca- 
tion of these stones and the division of 
all property on each side of the street 
laid off correctly upon the map by as 
large a scale as possible, and a copy of 
the map filed in the Recorder’s office. I 
believe I can say that very few owners 
of property in the Borough of Lewis- 
town know anything about the exact 
location of their division lines, and I do 
know that our surveyors dislike to sur- 
vey lots in the center of the Borough, 
because there is no starting point. 

There should be in every’ County, 
maps drawn to scale of each Township, 
showing the correct courses, distances and 
contents of each separate piece of land. 
This would save the Commissioners con- 
siderable trouble and expense in de- 
faulted tax sales. Such a map has 
lately been finished in Union County, 
as well as other Counties in the State. 


FARM LINES. 


Boundary lines between farm and im- 
proved lands should be established by 
careful surveys, and corners of heavy 
rough stones set at least two-thirds of 
their length in the ground, except when 
the line runs in a well-used roadway, in 
which case an iron pin one inch thick 
and 12 to 15 inches long be driven six 
inches below the surface and covered 
with a good-sized flat stone laid flat over 
the pin, with the top of the stone slightly 
below the roadway. This corner can be 
easily found by a few moments’ effort, 
I object very much to a wooden corner, 





ont ively & soa of a very short 
ie Oe RS entirely decayed, 


Unimproved and timber lands should 
be marked by stone corners, made by 
piling stone around a central long stone 
set on end, or they may be of trees 
notched on the sides towards which the 
lines run, with three narrow notches, 
either style of corner to be witnessed 
by several trees having three ~small 
notches cut ‘facing the corner. Many 
firms owning large tracks have their 
lines marked with paint after being cut 
in the tree, to distinguish their lines from 
others. The Logan Iron and Steel Co. 
use a metallic red. Whitmer & Sons, 
of Sunbury, paint theirs white, while 
other firms use blue, bright-red and 
yellow. 

When rivers or streams form a bound- 
ary, the lines should be triangulated 
from corners set permanently on the 
land a short distance from the true 
line, and carefully set forth in the draft. 
This will save a lawsuit by reason of 
the changes in river courses made by 
floods. Where a new road forms the 
line, it should be carefully centered by 
stone corners and fence lines established 
from them. 

After your line is firmly established, 
build your line fences carefully. Do 
not allow your neighbor to move his 
fence over on you in order to farm out 
his weedy fence row, for ten to one that 
fence will remain there until he or you 
have laid down your life’s work, and 
your heirs are fighting over this strip of 
land, worth probably $20, and spending 
hundreds to keep some attorney in good 
clothes. 

THERE IS A HEAVY PENALTY 
for removing, changing, or destroying 
land-marks, corners, or line trees ;.the 
great trouble is that this penalty is not 
enforced as it should be. No one has 
any right to cut a line tree, as only half 
of it belongs to each one, 

A FEW WORDS REGARDING DEEDS, 
and I will tire you no longer. 

A deed of gift, sale, or conveyance 
should be the recipient of. more care and 
thought than is generally given to it. 
Many men of good general business ex- 
perience seem to think that anyone who 
can handle a pen and make a fancy 
flourish with it can write a deed, and I 
have seen deeds drawn up by representa- 
tive lawyers.containing many errors. Of 
course, we are all liable to errors. In the 
description of land by its courses and 
distances, the courses are often reversed, 
so that the deed itself conveys a crooked 
line inclosing no land whatever. I had 
occasion not long since to draft a piece 
of property from a sheriff’s deed copied 
from an old deed. By the error of 
courses given as north, instead of south, 
it made a line something like the letter 
“S,” inclosing nothing. In all, deeds 
where possible, reference shold be 
made to the former deed by date, names 
and recorder’s record of the former 
deed. ‘This is done for the purpose of 
tracing ownership or abstracting, as the 
lawyers call it. 

Record your deeds promptly. One 
good act of our legislators (and their 
good acts are few and far between) was 
passing the law requiring deeds to be 
recorded within three months. The 
buisness men of Chicago are working 
on a change in the system of real estate 
transfers, but I regret that I cannot 
give the details, as they are not yet made 
public; it is said, however, that the new 
system will be a great benefit to land 
owners. 

As the colored clergyman put it, “ and 
finally, my breddern,” never buy a prop- 
erty measured by a common tapeline, 
for I doubt very much if there are a 
dozen tapelines in the County that 
would measure standard, and it is only 
purchasing a lawsuit. 
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A POULTRY FARM. 





Can Large Flocks be Kept—The Breeds. 
What Has Been Done by Some. 
I lave been asked a good many times 





hether a good living can be made from | 
poultry, Says a correspondent of the | 
armer. I have generally replied | 
depends, like other industrial pursuits, 
e upon the man than upon the busi- 

A few have made a good living 
. small family from poultry, while 
‘bly more have made a failure. 
ue, from a smoall flock of 25 to 30 
hens, keeping account of all outlay for 
feed, ete. and income from eggs and 
chickens, have figured a net profit of 


$1 or perhaps $1.50 per head, and 
from that experience have concluded 
that if they should increase their flock 
to 1,000 fowls they might reasonably 
expect a net profit of $1,000 to $1,500 
a year, a comfortable living income. 
But if they tried the experiment of keep- 
ing 1,000 fowls, or anything near that 
number, in one flock, they made a dis- 
strous failure. 

Perhaps the main cause of failure of 
large flocks is the fact that so many 
fowls cannot be kept in a single flock 
without incurring various fatal diseases, 
which will cause them to rapidly dis-|, 
appear. Fifty or 60 fowls are about as 
many as can be safely kept together in 
one flock. Shall we conclude, then, 
that 50 or 60 fowls are all a man can 
keep with profit? Not by any means, 
If he have room enough he can keep 
as many flocks as he can watch over, 
take good care of, protect against ver- 
min and disease, supply with suitable 
food and afford sufficient space for good 


air and healthful exercise, and especially 
for roosting without crowding. 
Learning that a man who supplies 


my family twice a week with good, fresh 
egvs had started a large poultry yard a 
little east of the city, I went out there 
on a pleasant morning in the latter part 
of May. As you approach the place 
you perceive two long sheds uniting at 
right-angles, with numerous windows and 


sliding doors on the south side of the 
longer and the east side of the shorter 
shed. You count 10 doors in the latter 


ani 20 inthe former. At the angle of 
the sheds there is a small barn. These 
sheds were built by a farmer to breed 


lambs in early Winter and fatten them 
for the early Spring markets, and those 
30 pens enabled him to divide up his 
large flock of ewes and lambs into small 
flocks which could be kept from crowd- 
ing one another, and all fed from a nar- 
row alley in the rear, through which a 
car laden with feed could be run ona 
wooden track past the back. door of 
every pen. These sheds and pens make 
a very convenient hennery. In front 
of the pens are open yards or runs, for 
the fowls in fair weather to run in and 
scratch and nibble grass, 

Mr. H. D. Mack, the proprietor of 
this poultry farm, an old army veteran, 
commenced here last Fall, with a small 
flock for the Winter, which he increased 
before Spring to 600. The Spring 
pullets which he put in last Fall, laid 
handsomely through the Winter in their 
warm, pleasant quarters. They were 
mainly White and Brown Leghorns, 
Those breeds lead in numbers now, and 
in addition he has Plymouth Rocks, 
White Brahmas, Golden Wyandottes 
an Indian Games, The Leghorns are 
perhaps the most prolific layers, but 
Mr. M. is highly pleased with the Golden 
Wyandottes. They were produced, 
like the Plymouth Rocks, by crossing 
the small Enropeans upon the large 
Asiaties ; the Hamburgs, I believe upon 
the Buff Cochins and Dark Brahmas. 
They are short-legged, with plump, 
heavy bodies, short necks, small heads, 
dark-brown feathers dotted with golden 
§pots, are good layers and good for the 
table. The Games are not attractive 
looking, their small heads, long necks, 
emall, slender bodies and long legs be- 
ing better adapted to a free, wandering 
life than to confinement, yet they are 
good layers of large eggs and are good 
‘or the table. I picked up a small, 
blue-black pullet and was astonished at 
its heavy weight. 

_+\s at present arranged, every flock 
oi 60 fowls has a double pen, about 25 
by 40 feet, or 800 square feet of shed 
Toon, besides a good run outside. There 
8a cock to every 12 or 15 hens and 
they are all purebred, although some 
of the hens are crosses and grades. The 


pens have earth floors, are kept clean, 
ani the woodwork, roosts, nests, feeding 
troughs, and .watering troughs are fre- 
quently washed with kerosene. Insect 


Powder (pyrethrum) is freely scattered 
about the mests, upon the sitting hens, 
also upon the laying hens The nests 
&re movable boxes which can be readily 
taken out and cleansed. He feeds 
Wheat and oats at night and a mash-of 
Brcund oats, bran and middlings in the 
Morning. In cold weather he feeds 
‘cme corn, He obtains meat sera 


|. egg is found in a hundred,the whole lot 
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and proposes to purchase a bone-cutter 
and cut green bone for them. Pure 
water runs in pipe through the long 
sheds, and a bountiful supply is kept 
constantly before them. Shallow boxes 
filled with road dust are kept for them 
to wallow in. There are roosts of stair 
form and also horizontal perches about 
four feet from the floor, with inclined 
plane leading tothem. He prefers the 
Jatter. He says that in the former style 
all fowls that possibly can will crowd 
upon the upper perch, filling it too full 
for health and comfort, and their void- 
ings often drop on those below. The 
fowls all appear content and healthy. 
Not a drooping or crippled fowl did I 
see in the whole lot. He gathers all 
the eggs daily, about 30 dozen at the 
present time, and sells to private families 
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market are largely sold on “ confidence ” 
in their quality, and no mistakes can be 
allowed, as customers will always be 
suspicious of the merchant or farmer 
who allows a bad egg to be sold by him. 





Colored Dorking. 

Of the several varieties of Dorkings, 
the modern colored are by far the most 
popular and appear the most likely to 
attract the American fancy. ‘They seem 
at once the heaviest and hardiest of 
them, two points which our breeders 
have always looked for in the breed. 
This was the popular color not many 
years ago. It was in the main, color of 
the wings and back, not far from the 
pepper-and-salt marking of the Silver 
Gray, with a more brownish tint and a 
heavy lacing bordering the feather. 
There was very little gloss in the lacing, 
the quality of the lacing being of a dull 
or brownish black. 


Pampering the Fowls. 
Overfeeding and underfeeding are the 
banes of the poultry business. What is 
meant by underfeeding is not an insuf- 








COLORED DORKING COCK. 


in the city for about the retail price of 
grocers. The former are sure to be 
fresh, the latter—were fresh when laid. 
In separating the pens under the shed, 
and in the fences around the outside 
runs, much use is made of woven wire. 
By connecting the small-fruit business 
with poultry, the right kind of a man 
could derive a handsome income from 
8 to 10 acres of good land.—Poultry 
Keeper. 





Kafir Corn for Poultry. 


It is good for little chicks or for old 
fowls. The grain is smaller than wheat, 
and little chicks will begin to eat it by 
the time they are a week old, and will 
grow like magic. They are very fond 
of it, and the music they make while 
devouring it is enough to gladden the 
heart of any chicken crank. Their 
little crops will stick out until you will 
almost think there are two chicks in- 
stead of one—a sort of Siamese twins, 
asit were. But don’t worry about them; 
they will not be crop bound, for the 
Kafir corn does not swell in their crops. 
It has this rare quality to such a degree 
that, even though it be soaked in water 
over night, it does not swell. 

As a feed for laying hens we have 
found it as good as the best of grains. 
And for the moulting season we have 
never had hens lay so well during this 
period as when fed on Kafir corn. We 
think so much of this grain as a poultry 
food that were we living in thecity where 
we could not raise it, we would hire 
some one to raise it for us, if we could 
not buy it at the feed store. The first 
of May is the time to plant it, and it 
should be planted and cultivated like 
our common everyday corn. 

It is capable of yielding from 25 to 
50 bushels of grain per acre, according 
to season and culture. 

[We doubt the statements about this 
corn being so valuable for laying hens. 
It is a starchy food and will make too 
much fat for layers; we think. If fed 
to laying hens, it ought to be used 
liberally with bran, oats, rye, and especi- 
ally with vo bone or bone meal. 
Then it may do.] 





Mistakes With Eggs. 

Some of the most careful poultrymen 
are the ones who send stale eggs to mar- 
ket. During some seasons a visit to any 
store or market where eggs are sold will 
convince the skeptical that the mer- 
chants have great difficulty in securing 
strictly fresh eggs. Purchase a few 
dozen and take them home for exami- 
nation, and the result will probably be 
that some of them are unsuitable for 
use. Now, this condition of the egg 
market in Summer is one that has 
always existed, and is due to a lack of 
system in managing. If the hens are 
compelled to lay in the poultry house, 
and the eggs collected daily, there would 
be less liability of stale eggs finding their 
way-into the basket of fresh eggs; but 
when eggs are picked up ih the fence- 
corners, in the horse-troughs, under the 
barn, or from other places than the 
poultry house, the chances are always 
favorable to mistakes. And if one bad 
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ficiency of food, but too much of one 
kind, such as grain, the fowls receiving 
an abundance of food that is practically 
useless to them. Overfeeding is the giv- 
ing of the fowls an excess of any kind ; 
that is, the keeping of feed before them 
at all times, or the constant feeding of 
them under the mistaken. supposition 
that “the more food the more eggs.” 
When fowls are pampered by poultry- 
men it is not always intentional, for the 
breeder or poultryman who takes an in- 
terest in his flock finds a certain pleas- 
ure in supplying all their wants, and in 
treating them kindly; but he gets them 
out of condition by pampering, and does 
not find out until too late that one of the 
best methods of keeping a flock is to 
compel the hens to make an effort to 
help themselves, The best egg-produc- 
ing material will be a huge pile of leaves 
or litter on the poultry-house floor, in 
which the hens can scratch. 


What a Woman is Doing. 

A Miss Asbeck resides near the La 
Mesa boulevard, about five miles from 
San Diego. Three years ago she and 
her father went on this place, and the 
lady informs us that after buying 11 
hens and a cock, she had 15 cents left 
with which to carry on the business. 
Not long since she requested us to visit 
her poultry farm and advise her as to 
some matings she desired to make. In 
the spacious and well appointed yards 
we found Black Minorcas, Buff and 
Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Black 
Langshans, Bearded Golden Polish, Cor- 
nish Indian Games, and a pair of Pearl 
Guineas. In the improvised ponds east 
of the chicken department and on the 
low grounds, was a large flock of mon- 
strous Pekin ducks in one, and a few 
Muscovites in another, direct from 
Hawaii. This lady has now 400 and 
upwards of fowls, and over 1,000 chicks. 
When she first began, there was no 
horse and buggy to convey her and the 
eggs to market, and for two years she 
walked, carrying the basket of eggs on 
her arm, to theend of the electric road, 
where she took passage the remaining 
two miles to the city. This Spring she 
bought a horse and buggy—the egg pro- 
duce became too large for her to handle 
the old way. On the premises she has 
erected eight or nine commodious hen- 
houses, fenced with netting a very large 
yard for each house, and made the duck 
ponds, doing most of the work herself, 
(her father being rather elderly and not 
very strong), and the expense all being 
met from the poultry products. Miss 
Asbeck says the chickens pay-their own 
way, furnish the living for the house, 
and clothing for herself and father, be- 
sides giving a good margin for inciden- 
tals and improvements. Last December 
she was the largest exhibitor at the poul- 
try show, winning her share of pre- 
miums. She sends for the best when 
she imports stock, last year spending 
over $100 for eggs and $90 for fowls— 
out of the chicken business, remember. 
Also bear in mind the humble beginning. 
How many of. our business men, farmers 
and horticulturists, have done as well in 
three years with dollar for dollar on 
their investments? It is needless to say, 
of course, that Miss Asbeck attends 
carefully and methodically to all the 
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Hummings. 

Taking down a bdard that had a knot- 
hole in it from the%side of his house, a 
Farber (Mo.) mafi‘ found that a swarm 
of bees had made their hive there and 
there was 125 pdufds of good honey 
waiting for him. 21" 


EXTRACTING HONEY, 














And the General Management of Col- 
onies. 

Epitor AmeEricAN Farmer: In 
the production of extracted honey it is 
necessary for the apiarist to begin opera- 
tions as early as March. Supposing 
the bees were put in proper shape for 
Winter the Fall before, some warm 
day in March, when the bees afe flying, 
take your smoker and examine every 
colony, to see that they have plenty of 
stores to last them till fruit-bloom comes, 
which is about the 1st to the 10th of 
May in this climate (southeastern Kan- 
sas,) and also to see if any are queen- 
less. If any are found to be queenless 
they may be united with one of the 
weakest in numbers having a queen, 
after which they should not be opened 
again till about the first of May, owing 
somewhat to the weather; they should 
never be opened in the Spring in cold, 
windy weather. But now they will need 
looking after every few days, for now 
they should be rearing brood and should 
have from four to seven frames filled 
with brood. And right here I will state 
that for extracted honey I want a 10- 
frame hive every time. If any remain 
weak they are to be helped by drawing 
from the strongest a frame of sealed 
brood that is beginning to hatch; and 
never give more than one frame of 
brood to a weak colony, lest you make 
the matter worse by giving them more 
than the bees can cover and keep warm, 
and it chill and die and have to be car- 
ried out by the bees. Where the brood 
is taken from the strong colony, fill the 
vacancy by placing the empty or dry 
comb from the weak colony in the center 
of the brood-nest, where it will soon be 
filled with eggs and larve. 

Now, when the fruit bloom begins to 
open, if the weather “is warm and dry, 
there should be a’ godd force of workers 
in each colony té gather in the nectar, 
and there will likely be some swarms. 
When they begin to prepare for swarm- 
ing, which can be known by the pres- 
ence of drones fn’'the hive and also 
by the building of queen cells, I would 
put on an extra super over the brood- 
chamber, filled with empty combs. 

The queen will, gogn find her way up 
there if the honey keeps coming in, and 
that will keep them busy for two or three 
weeks, and they ,will not be likely to 
swarm till after the general honey flow 
begins, which is about the middle of 
June. When the flow begins in earnest 
I would put on a second super, putting 
all the sealed broad in the upper one, 
the eggs and open. brood_in the brood- 
nest; and be sure the queen is in the 
brood-nest or lower section, and put on 
a queen-excluding zine to keep her 
there. If the flow is sufficient, there 
will be little or no swarming, for they 
will bend their energies toward gather- 
ing honey, and as fast asthe young bees 
hatch out of the upper story the bees 
will fill it with honey and in two weeks 
the brood will all be out of the two 
supers and they will be filled with honey 
and mostly sealed over. When it is 
two-thirds or more sealed I extract and 
replace and often get one super filled 
again, but if the honey-flow is light and 
just dribs along, there will be swarming 
and lots of it, but they will be rousing 
swarms. I will tell yousomething worth 
looking after. As soon as the swarm 
is hived I go through the parent colony 
and cut out all the queen cells but two, 
one large, nice one and the other just 
started, or as near as I can find; then on 
the eighth day after the swarm issues I 
open the hive again, and if the young 
queen is hatched I destroy the other cell, 
if the young queen has not already done 
it before I get there, and that will end 
the swarming for that year—QJ. C. 
Batcu, Bronsop, Kans, 





Eggs from the Far East. 

EpIToR AMERICAN FARMER: Will you 
please inform me if Japan and China are 
shipping eggs to the United States.—ApDAmM 
DoMEK, Fairville, Iowa. 

[ We import a great many eggs, es- 
pecially from Chima. For the year 
ended June 30 the importations were: 


Dozen. Value. 
China .....-+ + 126,033 $3,912 
rere ee ore 100 2 


This was much smaller than the usual 
amount. We have imported in some 
years as high as«250,000 dozen eggs 
from China.—Eptr6r®’ AMERICAN Far- 
MER. ] eke 


A Pest of Morning-glories. 


EpiTror AMERICAN FARMER: I would like 
to know something about killing the morn- 
ing-glory. Here ip California the morning- 
glory is getting bad_in different places, and 
it seems that wherever it starts it can’t be 
killed. The root keeps growing Summer and 
Winter. This couptry, has a mild climate. 
There surely must he some way of getting 
rid of it. Plowing and cultivating will not 
kill it. What is—there that will?—Frep 
Monsey, Colusa, Cal. af 

[This is a harduquestion to answer. 
Will not some of ott readers give Mr. 
Monson the benefit of their experience 
in suppressing the weed ?—Epiror 
AMERICAN Farmer} 








A flowering plant is said to abstract 
from the soil 200 times its own weigit 
in water during its life. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation ro* and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 
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THE GARDEN. 


Mulch when the first freeze comes. 
The purpose of mulching in Winter is 
to prevent alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing. 











THAYER’S BERRY BULLETIN 


For December. 





Who Should Grow Berries ? 

First of all, farmers everywhere, for 
family use. The farmer must grow berries 
or do without. Noone can grow them 
so cheaply as he. 


They may be produced ready for pick- 
ing at two-cents per quart. 


The farmer saves cost of picking, 
packing, boxing, crating, freight, express, 
and profits of grower. 

He:gets them at first cost, fresh from 
the vines, and to the extent of his own 
family has the best market in the world 
—a home market. 


He can select the best land and loca- 
tion on his own farm, and is sure of a 
profit with half a crop. 


Farmers can never have ideal homes 
without the fruit garden. It teaches the 
lessons of intensified farming, and results 
in better tillage, larger crops, better 
stock, and improved methods in every 
way. 

Good gardens and poor farms never 
keep company long. 

The growing of berries for family use 
is easily done. The growing of the 
berries largely, and selling them in good 
market, requires considerable skill and 
a special business tact. 


Only those who have good location, 
good market, and a taste for the business 
should attempt it. Many small farmers 
so situated are making a success by com- 
mencing moderately and _ increasing 
acreage from season to season as expe- 
rience warrants, 


Berries should be grown by owners of 
all village homes, and acreage property 
in city and village may be profitably 
used for that purpose. 


The market gardener selling his own 
preduct can often make an acre or two 
of berries very profitable. 


The business or professional man al- 
most broken with care may recover 
health and strength in the pleasant walk 
of horticulture. It is restful to both 
mind and body. 


Many women dependent on their own 
efforts are securing substantial aid from 
their gardens; berries and flowers thrive 
best under the gentle touch of women. 


Many a bright boy may receive his 
first incentive to business and earn his 
first money by growing berries or vege- 
tables. Give him a patch of ground 
and encourage him in this work. 


The amateur growing berries for 
pleasure also gets close to the heart of 
nature, and in common with every 
worker of the soil may receive her smile. 
—M. A. THayer, Sparta, Wis. 


Fall Treatment of Strawberries. 

Epitork AMERICAN FARMER: As 
the strawberry plant grows, or at least 
increases its root growth, even in cold 
weather, when the ground is not frozen, 
and also ripens its fruit early in the 
Spring, a large part of the manure used 
should be applied in the Fall. Of all 
times, this is the best to apply stable ma- 
nure. Used then as a top-dressing, its 
value is doubled ; for when thus applied 
its fertilizing powers are not only most 
effective, but it also acts as a mulch to 
protect the plants from cold and, most 
important still, to lessen the freezing and 
heaving of the ground, so damaging to 
their roots. 

For the very best results the straw- 
berry should be repeatedly and liberally 
manured before planting, while growing, 
and before making its fruit; but even a 
neglected field can be transformed into 
the most valuable spot on the place by 
the following Fall treatment: Kill all 
weeds by shallow scraping with hoes. If 
in matted rows, thin plants to stand from 
four to six inches apart. Mix well and 
apply evenly over the beds, plants and 
all, at the rate of 100 pounds of muriate 
of potash and 200 pounds of dissolved 
bone per acre. Over this scatter evenly 
over the whole field 10 to 20 two-horse 
loads stable manure per acre. 

Where the application of stable ma- 
nure is very heavy, it is best to defer 
putting most of it on till ground begins 
to freeze hard. Part of it should also 
be drawn off before plants start growth 
in Spring, and left in middles. But at 
least 10 large loads, if not lumpy, can 
be safely used after Oct. 1, provided it 
is evenly distributed. 

As the litter in the manure mulches 
your plants and keeps the berries clean 
of grit when they come, your crop will 
now give you no further trouble till 





they do, they must be pulled or scraped 
out, or they will at the most critical time 
appropriate the moisture and plant food, 
which your crop must have to succeed. 
—C. W. Biacknatt, Kittrell, N. C. 





A New Rust on the Asparagus. 

Prof. Halstead, of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, has recently called 
attention to a rust which has only re- 
cently made its appearance on asparagus 
plants. Judging from the answers he 
received from circulars sent out to vari- 
ous parts of New Jersey, it would ap- 
pear that the disease is confined to a few 
localities ; although, as he states, further 
reports may show that it is doing dam- 
age on a wider scale. 

Inasmuch as the asparagus plants at the 
Agricultural College are completely cov- 
ered with the same rust at the present 
time, I wish to call the attention of the 
Massachusetts market gardeners to it, so 
that they can be on the lookout. A 
disease of this nature is likely to prove 
troublesome, and it is well known that 
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picking begins, unless weeds appear. If] 









to any fungicide. The disease, if pres- 
ent, can be readily recognized by the 
dark-colored dots, or lines, which give 
rise to a blistered appearance of the 
stems. The dark spots, or lines, are 
composed of innumerable spores, which 
proceed from the mycelium that ramifies 
through the stem, thas robbing the 
plant of its nutriment. —~ 

Should the rust be found the best 
thing to be done in order to check it is 
to follow the method recommended by 
Prof. Halstead, which consists in gath- 
ering all of the parts of asparagus plants 
which are above ground and burning. 
This should be done at once, before the 
spores have a chance to be scattered.— 
G. E. Stone, Mass. Agricultural College. 


MAKING PINS. 


Modern Machines Turn Out 8,000 an 
Hour. 

There is scarcely a woman living who 
does not use the common and every-day 
pin every day, more or less; but few, 
however, ever think how it is made. To 
complete a pin it has to go through 
many hands before it is ready for the 
consumer. It is a very delicate article 
to handle, and the cost of building the 
machines to make it is the greatest out- 
lay. The wire from which these pins 
are manufactured is specially prepared, 
and comes to the factory on large reels, 
very much like gigantic cotton-spools, 
says the “ Dry Goods Economist.” | 

The wire is first turned through eight 
or 10 little copper rollers. This is to 
get all the bend and kink out of it; in 
other words, to straighten it perfectly. 
After this preliminary operation is com- 
pleted it is once more wound on a very 
large reel, which is attached to the ma- 
chine that makes the pins. One of 
these machines makes on an average 
8,000 pins an hour, and some large fac- 
tories will often have 30 or 40 machines 
at work at one time. After the pins 
are released from the grip of this ma- 
chine they are given a bath of sulphuric 
acid. This removes all the grease and 
dirt from them. 

They are then placed in a tub or bar- 
rel of sawdust. Pins and sawdust are 
next taken together from the barrel, and 
allowed to fall in a steady stream 
through a strong air blast, whie® sepa- 
rates the sawdust from the pins. But 
as yet they are pointless, and pins with- 
out points would not be of much use. 
In order to point them they are carried 
on an endless grooved belt, which passes 
a set of rapidly-moving files. This 
points them roughly, and, after being 
passed between two grinding-wheels and 
forced against a rapidly-moving band, 
faced with emery cloth, they are dipped 
in a polishing tub of oil. This latter is 
a large,—slowly-revolving, copper-lined 
tub, which is tilted at an angle of about 
45 degrees. As this revolves, the points 
keep sliding down the smooth copper to 
the lower side, and, owing to the con- 
stant friction against the copper and 
each other, reeeivea brilliant polish and 
finish. ~ 

They go next to the sticker, where 
they fall from a hopper on an inclined 
plane, in which are a number of slits. 
The pins catch in these slits, and, hang- 
ing by their heads, slide down to an ap- 
paratus which inserts them in the paper. 
This machine is, perhaps, the most in- 
genius of all the beautiful and compli- 
cated contrivances that help to make 
and manipulate the pin. It does all 
this at the rate of 100,000 pins an hour, 
and yet a single bent or damaged pin 
will cause it to stop feeding until the at- 
tendant removes the offender. The pins 
are then stuck into the papers by the 
machine, which is usually operated by a 
skilled girl, and then they are ready for 
shipment to all parts of the civilized 
world where the common, but necessary, 
pin is used.— Philadelphia Press. 











Flowers and shrubbery add much to 
the value of a home, but it is true that 
not every farmer can spare the time 
needed for their proper cultivation, and 
it is better not to plant at all than to 
neglect them afterward; but there yet 
remain trees and grass, the commonest 
things which can be used for ornamen- 


The world’s population is said to aver” 
age 109 women to every 100 mem 
while eight-ninths of the sudd 
are of males. 
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Bird Magazine. 
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Box 54, Station A. WASHINGTON D. G 
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The American Farmer Company, 
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TO ALL TO wHom THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

; Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that may 
have oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 

fitable investments that you can make. 

e hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
aumber more than repays you for the 
@ubscription price for a year. Please 
éall your neighbor's attention to the 
paper. oe -_ 
RUSSIA AND WHEAT. 

Russia, while she has made the 
farmers of the rest of the world suffer 
by glutting the wheat market, has ap- 
parently hurt herself not a little. She 

has recently been feeling our Govern- 
ny 


> ment with reference to an international 
4) 





you 
an 





agreement fixing the price of wheat, and 

it is believed that she has made similar 

\ advances to the Governments of Great 
W Britain, the Argentine Republic and 

i) Australia. The idea advanced is that 

these Nations, should they see fit to unite 
in an upon the subject, 
could fix a price for wheat to be main- 
tained uniformly through various sea- 


_* 


agree ment 


gons of overproduction and unsatis- 


q factory crops caused by drouth or ex- 
' cessive rains, and thus make the prin- 
cipal grain staple upon which the 
millions of consumers depend for food 
ay " _ almost as unchangeable in value as gold 
Ti) iteclf has become. This would, it is 
Wie argued, enable the producer, in case of 


. 


ha @M unusually large crop, to store his 


# wheat and obtain thereupon a loan that 
would tide him over until the wheat 
was wanted for the world’s markets, 
@hen he would receive a full and fair 
price for it. 

It is not believed that President Cleve- 
land gave any encouragement to the 
proposition, but replied that our Govern- 
} ment could not think of interfering 
with the natural laws of supply and de- 
mand, and that it has no power to do 
| go even if it had the inclination. 
Even if Russia’s proposition were at 
_ all feasible, no other Nation would 
entertain it, on account of Russia’s well- 
© known bad reputation in matters of in- 
> ternational agreement. She never keeps 
" @p agreement any longer than it is to 
‘a her interest to do so. She would not 
| hesitate to unload her wheat at any mo- 
mys ment she got a good chance, without the 
"s lightest reference to the interests of the 
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THE DINGLEY BILL. 

Last year the Republicans in the 
House of Representatives did what was 
thought to be the very best thing to meet 
the alarming deficiency in the National 
revenues. Recognizing their powerless- 
ness to undo the evil work of the Wil- 
son Iniquity, and the urgent need of 
immediate relief to the ‘Treasury, they 
passed the Dingley Bill, which they 
hoped would commend itself to the Dem- 
ocrats and the President as being simply 
an amendment to the Wilson Bill, and 
strictly on its lisfes, to provide for such 
an increase of revenue as would save the 
country from. further increase of debt 
and more bonds. They made it strictly 
an emergency measure, and limited its 
operation to two years, one of which is 
now gone. 

The bill restored wool and some other 
articles to the dutiable list at six-tenths 
the duty imposed by the McKinley Bill, 
and made a general advance of 15 per 
cent. on all the other duties on the list 
of the Wilson Tariff. This was a very 
smalladvance. Forexample, hay, which 
paid a duty of $4. ton under the Me- 
Kinley law, and was cut down to $2 | 
by Wilson, would pay $2.30. The other 
rates in the Agricultural Schedule would 
have been changed as follows : 


MecKiuley. Wilson. Dingley. 
Horses and mules, 
GOOD. cc ccccecicooces $30 00 20 per ct. 23 per ct. 
Cattle, each............ 10 00 . ia ae 
Sheep, encli.......... 1 50 —_— — 


Buck wheat, bushel.. 


15 cents. 20 “ 23 
Corn, bushel......... 6 


» *°* = 










Oats, bushel ......... 6b * —_, & Bie 
Rye, bushel.......... ie _ _— = 
Wheat, bushel....... —_ = _: * s-* 
Barley, bushel.. os * ie _- > 
Rice, per pound..... Ite. 8 10c. .92e. 
Butter, per pound...  6e. 4c. 4.6¢. 
Cheese, per pound... — 6e. de. 4.6. 
Beans, bushel ....... 40¢, 20 per ct. 23 per ct. 
Honey, gallon....... 0c. luc. 13e. 
Hogs, pound.... lie. Se, 9.6¢. 
Onions, bushel. 4c. 20c¢, 23e. 
Eggs, dozen... 5e. 3e. 3.45¢. 
Potatoes, bushe « Be. lie. 17.25. 
Flaxseed, bushei.... 30e. 20e. > 
Vegetables,.......... 25 per ct. 10 perct. 11.5 p.c. 


It was calculated that this might 
bring as much as $50,000,000 increase 
of revéfue, and that it should receive 
unquestioned support from all parties. 
But the Democrats in the House voted 
against it, and when it went to the Sen- 
ate the Finance Committee—having a 
large Free Silver majority—struck out 
everything after the enacting clause— 
all revenue provisions of every kind— 
and substituted a Free Coinage bill. 
The Free Silyer Republicans, led by 
Senator Teller, and aided by the Demo- 
crats, subbornly refused to let it come 
before the Senate until a Free Coinage 
Bill was passed. Senater Morrill made 
two determined efforts in February last 
to get the original bill before the Senate. 
The first effort was defeated by a vote of 
29 to 21, and the second by 33 to 22. 

This is its legislative status to-day. 
It is in the hands of the Finance Com- 
mittee, but a majority of the Senate can 
at any time order it reported back, take 
it up and pass it. 

This should be done, but whether the 
minds of the Free Silver Republican 
Senators have been changed any by the 
election remains to be seen. As we said 
at the time, their conduct in defeating 
its consideration last February was 
simply inexcusable. They sacrificed the 
interests of their wool-growing and farmer 
constituents, and became accomplices in 
plunging the country deeper into debt, 
without in the least aiding their main 
hobby. 

Opposition has been expressed to the 
Dingley Bill on the ground that it 
recognizes and attempts to amend an 
Fear is ex- 
pressed that if it is adopted it will pre- 
vent the passage of a wisely-matured, 
equitable Tariff such as the country de- 
mands shall supersede the Wilson In- 
iquity. These objections are not well 
taken. The Dingley Bill is expressly 
limited in its operations to a year from 


inherently vicious measure. 


now, which will give time to prepare 
another bill. As to the recognition of 
the Wilson monstrosity, that is mere 
quibbling. We have the Wilson Tariff, 
and must endure it until another is sub- 


stituted. Until then let us minimize its 


There is no telling when we cap get | 
another bill, It took two years to pass | | 
the McKinley Bill; it took two years to | Agriculture Mortom gays that 72 per 
pass the Wilson Bill. It will be three | cent. of the farms int’ the United States 


months before President McKinley is 
inaugurated. If he should call an extra 
session at once the bill could not possibly 
go into operation before Midsummer. 
In the meanwhile the Treasury will con- 
tinue to run behind millions of dollars 
every month, and anticipating the higher 
tariff, foreigners would fill our bonded 
warehouses with goods, and with wool, 
which, without increasing our revenue, 
would take work and wages away from 
our people. 


WHY NOT RETALIATE? 

Embassador Uhl at Berlin and 
Consul General Judd at Vienna seem 
to have grown very tired of the hypo- 
critical and injurious raid against our 
agricultural products, and are disposed 
to kick back, and their kicking reveals 
some very tender German shins, Em- 
bassador Uhl has been calling attention 
to the reported adulterants in the wine 
and beer exported’ from Germany to 
this country. It is risking nothing to 
say off-hand, and without any particular 
knowledge of the subject, that any 
chemist can find in those liquors a 
thousand times as much prejudicial to 
health as the German chemists report in 
our meats, apples, dried fruits, grain, etc. 
They are much more vulnerable to such 
an assault, for all drinkers are very sen- 
sitive to any allegations as to the 
purity of the beverages they consume. 
We buy about $2,000,000 worth of 
wine and beer from Germany a year. 
The profit on this is very great, and the 





exporters value our trade quite highly. 
The German authorities tried to ignore 
Embassador Uhl’s request, but he has 
been persistent in forcing it upon their 
attention, and they will have to do 
something about it. The best way 
would be for our Government to take 
the matter up at home, and order a 
chemical analysis of all wines and beers 
brought into this country. This would 
speedily show foreigners that allegations 
of adulteration is a game that two can 
play at, and that we have more cards in 
our hands than they have. 

After we get through with the liquors 
we might take up drugs and chemicals, 
of which we import about $5,000,000 
worth annually from Germany. They 
are far from strictly pure, we are cer- 
tain. Then, we buy $1,000,000 of 
coffee from Germany annually ; about 
$6,000,000 worth of beet sugar, $2,000,- 
000 of coal tar colors; $1,682,000 of 
rice and rice floor, etc. Here are about 
$18,000,000 worth of stuff very sus- 
ceptible to allegations of impurity. 

France is equally vulnerable to re- 


taliation. We buy of her every year of | 


certain things about— 


Drugs, chemicals, ete. . . . . . $1,600,000 


Oils ieeve ee eo eo @ 8 £65 1,000,000 
Fish e¢eseoesoeeeveweves 700,000 
Wines, liquors. . . ee ee 6,000,000 


Careful analyses of these would not 
look well to customers this side the 


Atlantic. 


France sells us every year about $15,- | 


000,000 worth more than we sell her, 
which would make her particularly sen- 


sitive to this policy. 





Tre returns of the imports of Ameri- 
can butter into Germany show that the 
importation continues to increase. In 
1893 the quantity of American butter 
brought to Germany was only 21,500 
kilograms. In 1894 the aggregate was 


FARM MORTGAGES. . 
In his annual port Secretary of 


oceupied by their ownérs are absolutely 
free from mortgages, or other incum- 
brancer. The Seéféfary refutes the 
idea prevailing that»d#he farms of the 
West and South ang. mhore heavily bur- 
dened with mortgagés'than those of the 
East and Northeast. States along the 
North Atlantic, he says, are quite heavily 
incumbered with farm mortgages, and 
New Jersey carries a debt of this kind 
greater in proportion to its farm valuation 
than any other State in the Union. 
The frequent claim that the farmers are 
almost universally in debt, despondent, 
and suffering, he declares to be without 
foundation, a belittlement of agriculture, 
and an indignity to every intelligent and 
practical farmer. The farmers are not 
mendicants nor wards of the Govern- 
ment, to be treated to annuities, but the 
representatives of the oldest, most honor- 
able, most essential occupation of the 
human race, upon which all other voca- 
tions depend for subsistence and pros- 
perity. 

Referring to the impression that 
greater rates of interest are charged for 
money loaned upon farms than for that 
loaned upon other kinds of real estate, 
Secretary Morton states that the rate of 
interest charged on mortgages upon resi- 
dential property other than farms aver- 
ages 84-hundredths of one per cent. less 
than the rate of interest charged upon 
farm loans. 





WHEAT continues to go up, and will 
continue to do so for some time yet. 
The best estimates put the actual needs 
of Europe at 360,000,000 bushels, with 
not more than 330,000,000 bushels any- 
where in sight. This makes the United 
States once more thé arbiter of the mar- 
ket. Russia, Australia and India are 
exhausted. The latter two must buy 
great quantities of wheat instead of sell- 
ing. The only hope of Europe before 
the next crop comes ip, is from Argen- 
tine, which, being south of the equator, 
is now harvesting., The burning ques- 
tion is how much’ she will be able to 
supply, with the general belief that it 
will not be more than half her usual 
crop, or about 25,000,000 bushels. If 
this prove true, wheat: will take a jump. 
The lessening amount of our own wheat 
coming forward greatly strengthens the 





| 
| 
| 
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advance in prices. It shows that our 
supply is limited, so that a considerable 
rise dues not tempt our farmers to part 
with their grain. We think they are 
justified in expecting that it will go con- 
siderably higher yet. 


PROF. E. E. KAUFMAN, 





Professor of Dairying, North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 

Prof. E. E. Kaufman was born in 
Grant County, Wis., Jan. 11, 1868. At 
the age of five years his parents moved 
to Iowa and settled on a farm. The 








PROF. E. 
/next 14 years were spent in attending 


E, KAUFMAN. 


298,000 kilograms; in 1895, 374,000 | the district school and working about 


kilograms, and for the first eight | 


months of 1896 the importation reached 
398,000 kilograms. 





Corn shows an unexplainable slow- 


ness in sympathizing with the rise in | 
wheat. Then, too, greater quantities | 


than ever have been exported, still it 





hurtfulness as far as possible. 


does not rise, but it must. 











ATTENTION, BOYS! 





Do You Want Christmas Money? 





WE WILL GIVE YOU A CHANCE TO EARN (MT. 





Tae American Farmer. We will 


— 










__ 72e ‘N.Y, Ave., f 


We want a boy in every neighborhood to canvass for subscribers to 


give a boy the best chance ever offered 


to make hig pocket-money this Winter. [tis a big thing. Jet 
every boy who reads this write to us at once for the terms. Any live boy 
can easily make a pocketful of money in a few weeks. Write to 

THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
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the farm. He began teaching at the 
age of 19, and kept it up for five years, 
during the Winters only, the Summer 
season working on the farm and attend- 
ing college. In 1889 he. entered the 
Iowa State Agricultural College, grad- 
uating with the degree of Bachelor of 
Agriculture in 1892. He was elected 
Assistant Professor of Agriculture in the 
Agricultural College of North Dakota 
in January, 1893,)and' from that time 
until May 1, 1893, when he began his 
duties, he attended the University of 
Wisconsin, studying with Prof. Craig. 
January, 1894, a farm dairy was started 
at the college, and he was placed in 
charge, tnd remained so until August, 
1895, when the Board of Trustees created 
the department of dairying and elected 
him as Professor of Dairying and Dairy- 
man to the Stations « 

In February, 1896) he was elected 
Secretary of the Staté'Dairy Association. 
Now his work is confined to dairying 
and with the management of the college 
creamery. His duties at the College and 
Dairy Association keep him busily em, 
ployed. 

Dairying in North- Dakota is but in 
its infancy, and many years of hard work 
are before the one who is to lead her 
farmers into the right dairy line. 

He says: “1 used to think the farm 
was a hard place for a boy to live, but 
now that I look- back upon those days 
I realize that it was the best kind of a 
foundation to build upon, and am truly 
thankful,to my parents for the training 
I there received.” 
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. miles south of Jacksonville. 





PERSONAL. 


S. M. Peck, Bolivar, Tenn., says that he 
has grown as fine corn this year as he ever 
grew in Iowa. 

George Neal is paying $1,500 a year cash 
rental of the Atchison place, in Giles County, 
Tenn., and thinks that he will make his rent 
and a snug sum beside off 120 acres of clover 
which he has raised. 

T. P. Carter, of Humboldt, Tenn., claims 
the banner for sweet potatoes. He has one 
which weighs three and a half pounds and 
measures 11x15 inches. 


Lewis D. Kelly, a wealthy farmer living 
near Woodbridge, N. J., is the possessor, 
among other things, of $10,000 in Rabway 
Village bonds. He has been keeping them in 
a little old-fashioned iron safe in bis dining- 
room. He has had a great deal of trouble 
with the leck on the safe, and so has of late 
been in the habit of leaving it unlocked. Te 
had confidence in the honesty of his neigh- 
bors, which probably they deserved. He 
also relied on the fact that the windows of 
the dining-room were pretty effectively 


blockaded by plants and other things, so that | 


it would be difficult for any one to obtain en- 
trance without making a noise. But on Oct. 
29 he discovered that his bonds were gone, 
and also a new coat. A few days later some 
schceol children playing in an old house, dis- 
covered the honds where they had been 
secreted by the thief. Mr. Kelly now keeps 
them in a safer place. 


The Virginia Grange has indorsed Grand 
Master J. H. Brigham for Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


*‘Get Better Acquainted with the Cow” 
is the subject of a new lecture which Secre- 
tary Coburn, of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, is delivering. 


J. Weston Plummer, representing an Eng- 
lish syndicate of fruit growers and capitalists, 
has been making an investigation of south 
Missouri as an apple producing region. 

Col. Chas. Worker, of Blaine Precinct, the 
only one in Pierce Co., Neb., which gave 
McKinley a majority, has sent the President- 
elect a magnificent squash, which just fills a 
bushel basket, and which‘ is inscribed, 
** Early in November I shall make McKinley 
pies.’’ 

Horace Vose, a veteran turkey dealer of 
Westerly, R. L., who has furnished the White 
House with Thanksgiving birds for several 
years, sent three magnificent birds from his 
yards to three distinguished people. One 
went to the White House, the second to 
President-elect McKinley, and the third to 
William J. Bryan. 


James Shinn, who died at his home at 
Niles, Cal., Nov. 1, in his 90th year, was 
one of the most prominent farmers of the 
Pacific Coast, where he had resided for over 
40 years. He was a man of strong mind 
and will, progressive in all things, broadly 
sympathetic, rigidly upright, and extensively 
popular. H: yielded a strong influence for 
good, and for the development of the best in 
agriculture. 


C. Neitert is now owner of the Chapin (lowa) 
Creamery, having purchased it very lately. 
Mr. Neitert has had over 12 years’ experience 
in the creamery business as proprietor and 
butter maker. He is now making his own 
butter. He may have his equal in that pro- 
fession, but no superior, and it is safe to 
predict a bright future for the Chapin 
Creamery. 


Henry R. Moore, a farmer living near Los 
Angeles, Cal., was killed Nov. 1 by a bull, 
making the fourth tragedy of that kind in 
the State within a few months. 


Ellwood Cooper, of Santa Barbara County, 
Cal., will ship a carload of olive oil to 
Chicago, the product of his own ranch. A 
carload consists of 500 cases, each containing 
one dozen quart bottles, and the weight of 
the carload will be 24,000 pounds. . This is 
about one-fifth of the output of the oil pro- 
duct of his ranch this season. 


Mrs. R. Scott, of Portland, Ore., has in her 
possession a small jar of honey that was 
taken from the hive in Vermillion County, 
1L., in 1852, and was the next year brought 
by her father’s family across the plains to 
Oregon. Honey, as a remedy for colds, 
croup and bronchial affections, had great 
vogue with our grandmothers, and, as bees 
had not at that time been brought to Oregon 
Territory, and the belief prevailed that they 
would not thrive, on account of the wet and 
open Winters. this honey was carefully 
treasured as the last that the family was 
likely to have for an emergency. It was 
brought out from time to time for some years 
and administered in broken doses in cases of 
severe colds, but was finally, as honey be- 
came plentiful in the State, put away as a 
specimen of the condensed sweetness of a 
past age. In color it is dark amber, having 
probably been distilled from buckwheat 
blossoms, and its quality is unimpaired by 
time. It is brought out on rare occasions 
and the curious are allowed to sample it 
gingerly, while its possessor vouches for its 
age and recites the story of its travels. 

Mark Hanna is the owner of a pine-apple 
patch in Florida. It is an acre in extent, 
and lies on the Biscayne Bay canal, about 300 
It is tended by 
Uncle Mose Hawkins, who has to senda 
monthly report to Mr. Hanna, and he says 
that he would sooner ‘‘grub’’ an acre of 
hammock land with the sun at meridian and 
the mosquitoesin full bloom than to write 
out ‘‘dat ’port ter Marse Hanner.’’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FLIRT TO DEATH. By Luke Leary. 
Published by J. 8. Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, 
New York. Price 25 cents. 


Notes. 


The Monthly Illustrator and Home and Coun- 
try. Price reduced to five cents. Exceed- 
ingly cheap for so excellenta magazine. Pub- 
lished at 66 Center Street, New York. 


The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health. Published at 27 East 2Ist street, 
New York. Price 10 cents. 

Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting 
of the North Dakota State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, held at Lisbon, Feb. 13-14, 1896. C. 
E. Kaufman, Secretary. 

“Sweet Pea Review.’”’ Published by the 
Sunset Seed and Plant Co., San Francisco. 
Price 25 cents. A pretty little booklet on the 
subject of sweet peas, comparing the various 
varieties and colors, with a few suggestions for 
their proper care. A book that will be wel- 
come to all interested in these flowers. 


That clever literary raconteur, ‘‘ Droch,’’ 
whe in private life is Kobert Bridges, has 
joined the writers who are flocking in such 
numbers to The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
‘‘Droch’’ commences in the December issue 
of that magazine a series of ‘‘ Droch’s 
Literary Talks,’’ which will hereafter be a 
regular editorial feature of the Journal. Mr. 
Bridges will aim his work more directly at 
girls, and gossip about books rather than re- 
view them. They will be, in short, “‘liter- 
ary talks.”’ 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly is the first 
of the Christmas magazines to appear, and it 
is in every respect a beautiful number. 
Under the title ‘° A Magic Island,’’ Beatriz 
B. de Luna writes entertainingly of the 
picturesque Catalinas of California; Cornell 
University is described by Herbert Crombie 
Howe in the second paper of the profusely 
illustrated series on ‘‘ American Universi- 
ties and Colleges;’’ Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard 
telis something of the * Character and Cam- 
paigns of Gen. Robert E. Lee,’’ and among 
the illustrations to this article is the last por- 
trait of the great Confederate; there is an in- 
teresting paper on pottery by Lawrence Men- 


denhall.—Frank Lestie’s Publishing Ho~se, 
New York. Price 25 cents, 


We have from-The Reliable Incubator and 
Brooder Co., Quincy. Lll,, their annual 168 
pow illustrated Poultry Guide and Catalog. 

t is brim fnll of information _pertain- 
ing to the raising of poultry, incubation, etc. 
t has a handseme illuminated li 
cover showing the young chicks from their 
incubator, halftone facsimiles of the medal 
rewards at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, with a history of incubation, from 
the Egyptians to the present time. 

Short talks pertaining to ‘‘ Poultry on the 
Farm,”’ ** Feeding for Eggs,’’ ‘‘ Duck Farm- 
ing,’’ ‘* Marketing Ponltry,’’ ‘‘ Hatching,”’ 
‘Rearing of Poultry,” and many kindred sub- 
jects. It is sent on receipt of 10 cents, and is 
worth many times its value. 

To successfully develop your work in the 
poultry business, you need this book. 

SARS | 2. Bk te 


THE MARKETS. 
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Produce. 
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is quoted at 28a29; malting is held firmly at 


New York, Dec. 1.—Barley—Export footing 


ad6. 
Buckwheat—The dealings in car lotsof buck- 
wheat are slow, with prices quoted at 36.37, 
c. i.f. track for prime State 

Butter—Holders have been getting a shade 
more money for fancy seiections of both 
creamery and State dairy. Rece:pts are rather 
light, particularly of the choice varieties. 
Other grades, including Western factory and 
imitation creamery, are reported to be quite 





firm, with a moderate jobbing demand. We 
quote: Creamery, Western, extras, 23; firsts, 
20ia22; seconds. 170%; thirds, l4ial6é: State, 
finest, 2la22; common to prime, 14020; Western, 
June extras, 184a19}; seconds to firsts, 13a18; 
State dairy, halt-firkin tubs, Fall made, extras, 
18419); firsts, 15116); seconds, !3al4; Welsh tubs, 
extras, 18219; seconds to firsts, 13016; tubs, 
thirds, Llal2; State dairies, tubs and firkins, ex- 
tras, l6}a17; firsts, 14)a15}; State dairy, firkins, 
choice, 154216; fizsts, |4a15. 

Cheese—The market has a good, firm under- 
tone, with prices only a fraction higher. Re- 
ceipts have uot been excessive, and the moder- 
ate demand from local buyers has enabled hold- 
ers to maintain their grip on the market. 
Small-size full cream hus ruled very steady, 
with a satisfactory jobbing demand. We quite: 
State, full cream, large, September, colored, 
fancy, 10%: white, fancy, 10%; October, white, 
choice, 9%u9]; colored, choice, 9ja%i; good to 
prime, 9494; common to fair, 74a8d; small, Sep- 
{ tember, colored, fancy, 10al0}; white, fancy, 10; 

October, good to choice, 9a9}. 

Eggs—The market is iu a very steady position, 
with former prices maintained and arrivals iu | 
excellent condition owing to the sudden change 
in the weather, Refrigerator goods rather 
more active, at firm prices. Western limed 
and other varieties quiet, but tirmly held. We 

uote: Neurby, new laid, fancy, selected, per | 

0z., 27; Pennsylvania, country marks, average 
best, 25a26; Western, fresh gathered, fancy, 24; 
do fair to prime, 22023; Southern fresh gathered, 
prime, 22a23; do fuir to good, 20x21. 

Potatoes—There is little change in the potato 
market. Receipts continue heavy and largely 
inferior. Prime lots of both white and sweet 
potatoes are in fair demand at steady prices. 
Ordinary grades are hard to move at inside 
quotations. We quote: Maine, per sack, 1 00a 
oo potato:s, Virginia, yellow, per bbl., 








Vegetables—The market for onions shows 
some improvement owing to lighter supply. 
Southern cucumbers are held steady, with good 
demand reported. Cauliflowers are irregular 
im quality and neglected. Wax beans and egg 
plant are dull and weak. String beans doing 
well at fair prices. Choice green pess and 
lettuce held firmly. We quote: Cauliflower, 
common to prime, per bbl, 50a1.00; Brussels | 
sprouts, per quart, 3a7; cucumbers, Florida, 
per crate, 75a1.50; garlic, per 109 bunches, 5.00a 
5.50; green peas, North Carolina. per basket, 
1.00a2.00; parsnips, per bbI., 75a1.00; Charleston, 
green, per bushel basket, 75al 50; wax, prime, 
bushel basket, 75a1.00: inferior, 50a60; onions, 
Eastern. white, per bbl., 2 50a4 £0; red, per bbl., 
2.00a2. 25; yellow, per bbl1., 1.75a2.00 

Beans and Peas—The market is a shade lower 
with business very moderate, and marrow not 
selling above $1.40. Beans, marrow, choice, per 
bushel, 1.35a1.40; fair to good, 1.15a1.30; medium, 
choice, 1.12¢a115; pea, choice, 1 02¢al 05; 
medium or pea, fair to good. Wal 00; white kid- 
ney, choice, 1.5521.60; red kidney, choice, 1.40; 
fair to good, 1.20al 35; yellow eye. choice, 1.35. 

Fresh Fruits—Apples are weak and heavy on 
account of heavy receipts. Good apples are 
selling at 65c. per bbl., while the choicest varie- 
ties seldom exceed 1.00. Grapes are meeting a 
fair demand at steady prices. Pears are dull 
and easy. Cranberries are steadier. Florida 
oranges are coming into market in small lots, 
and range from 3.00 to 5.06 per box. Apples, 
Pound Sweet, per bbL., 1.00a1.25; Suow, per bbl, 
1 2502.00; Northern Spy, 75al.25; King, 1 00a1 50; 
Baldwin, 75:90; Greening, 75a90; common, 5Oa70; 
pears, Duchess, per bbl. 250a350; grapes, 
Western New York Niagara, fancy, 22a25; plain, 
16a20; inferior, 8al0. 

Rice—The market shows steadiness. with a 
good demand for both domestic and foreign, 
and full prices are paid for prime stock, which 
is mostly wanted by the trade. Common, 3}a38; 
ordinary, 3)a°#; fair, 3ja4; good, 4$a4}; prime, 
4$a5; choice. 5445); fancy, 5fa6. 

tioney--There has becn very little feature to 
the market since last report. Top grades of 
both State and California are firmly sustained, 
but have a fair demand ina local way. Other- 
wise the market is very quiet. but fairly steady. 
State, white clover, comb, fancy, per lv., 12412; 
poor to prime, 10all; buckwheat, comb, per Ib., 
8a9; white clover, extracted, per lb.,5a5/; buck- 
wheat, extracted, per lb., 4a4¢; extracted, per 
lb., 6a6); Southern, 4}. 

Bee-wax—Pure wax will not bring over 27c. 
a pound, and has to beextri choice to exceed 26. 

sive Poultry—The market has developed pro- 
nounced strength in consequence of moderate 
supplies, present and prospective, a good de- 
mand from the local trade and fair condition of 
arrivals. For fowls 9 has been a popular 
figure, chickens at 8, and turkeys selling treely 
at 104. and when extra choice at !1, 

Dressed Poultry—Iced packed Turkeys, old, 
mixed weights, per 1lb.,10all; young, dry-picked, 
choice. per lb., llial2; good to prime, lal]; 
young scalded, chioce, per lb., 11; good to prime, 
10a103 ; young. inferior, 7a9. 

Tobacco—There is a stexdy but less active 
market for tobacco, with sales of sced leaf con- 
fincd to about 450 cases, including 150 cases 
crop 1895, New England Havana, at 17935; 50 
cases 1893 Wisconsin Havana, private terms; 
125 cases 1895 Zimmers, 1!al2+; and 100 cases 
1893 Pennsylvania Havana, at 12c. 


Wool 


Boston, Noy. 28.—The demand for wool is 
very much quieter. There is lessinterest mani- 
fested by manufacturers anda few of them 
have been in the marke beyond those purchas- 
ing. The market, however, remains about as 
firm as before, with less extremist views beard 
from. 

For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces there isa 
quict call for all erades, with little of impor- 
tance in the inquiry. The bulk of the wool is 
strongly held. We quote in this market Ohio 
X, 16a17; Ohio XX, 18219; Ohio XX and above, 
19220, and No. 1, Wa2l. ‘ 

For Michigun wools we note asmall inquir 
and but few sales. The demand is mostly for 
X at 15 to 16. 

In combing wools we note a fair inquiry, but 
not very marked sales. The wool is, however, 
very strougly held. Delaines are reported as 
rather quieter, but being maintained very 
strong. We quote this week Ohio delaine, 20; 
Michigan, 18; unwashed quarter-blood comb- 
ings, 15al6; and three-eighths at 15al4; washed 
combings we quote at 21, for No. 1, and 21, for 


No. 2. 
Texas wools show very little change. The 
without 





demand has been unimportant and 
feature, prices being generally about the same. 
We quote, clean, 26 for fine and 23a25 for med- 
ium Fall wools. In Spring wools. fine, 12 
months’ growth, clean, 41a32,and from six to 
eight months’ growth, 23a3!; medium of year’s 
growth is worth, 2ta28, and six to eight months’ 
growth, 25a27. 

For Oregon wools we notice a small trade, 
with no special interest in any particular line 
Prices are unchanged We quote prices, clean, 
as follows: Eastern No. 1, 30a3]1: No. 2, 23a29- 
Vailey No. 1, 28a29, and No. 2, 27a28, : 

California wools are reported as quiet and 
without special interest. Prices are unchanged. 
Scoured quotations are as follows: 29431 for 
northern free 12 months, and 28429 for eight 
months; 28220 for southern 12 months, and 25026 
for six and eight months. Fal! wools are quoted 
at 24avz6 for free and 2a24 for defective. 

For pulled wools we note some inquiry and 
quite a fairtrade. Both As and Bs are again in 
demand and are reported as firm. with no 
change in prices. We quote op a scoured basis 
us follows: Fine A, 32434; A supers, 29a30; B 
supers, 25a27; C supers, 23a%4; fine combing, 
31a33; western extra, 29422. 

Territory wools are much less active, al- 
though quite a fair volume of wool is being 
solid. Theinquiry is quite a general one, and 
prices are very strongly sustained. We quote 
scoured basis Montana fine, 31233; fine medium, 
31a32; medium, 29151; Wyoming and Utah tine, 
30a32; fine medium, 29230; medium, 27228. 

For foreign woois the market is reported as 
fairly active. The interest in Austraiians still 
continues, and some interest was observed as 
to the course of the pening of the sales in 
London. The majority of holders of these 
wools are very firm in their views and prices 
are well sustained Carpet wools are rather 
quieter, but are held with considerable firmness 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions as toliows: 

Cents. 


Ohio and Penhsylvania No. | fleece.. 













Ohioand Pennsylvania X........... léa 17 
Ohioand Pennsylvania XX...........-.++ lsa 19 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 18a 20 
Michigan X....... Bb al6 
Michigan No, 1.. 18 al¥ 
Combing NO. 1..++++..+- Zla 


Combing NO, 2...6ce.ccce ceceee covers « 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing 
Kentucky and Ind. §-blood combing 
Missouri j-blood combing .... 
Missouri }-bl couibing.. 








Delxine, Ohio fine....... -. 2 a.. 
Delaine, Michigan fine .... -- a.. 
Montana eR easeneetoder serene vasserewss 7 










2 See ee, eeees ul 
Texasspring medium, is tos... 7." Me alt 
Texasspring tine, 12 mos........... 0°" 9 ait 
Texas spring fine 6 OpS.mes ....... ..... & — 

exas spring medium ae : 
Texas cn onde Saienieare toa 
Kentucky +Ddlood clothing...... 00°" "*""*’ 4 A. 
Kentucky §-biood clothing.......). 0° °""” ‘4 = 
Uuwashed fine Ohio and } ichigan ..... + = 
Unmerchantable Ohio..............0°°°°°" he 
Unmerchantable Michigan...... 0° °° *"’ +H = 
Lambs super pulled.............000° 0°" toe 
Super polled. SER A enh iapane he 
tip hncscsdcevcecicsa.... er 
nine cc cccce = 
Californiaspring...................00.°°° sn 
California fall * RRR at oa ' 
iat nasicksdccccedces..... ee 
SN ilaceucchasseces cece oat 
OvCQeN Ge VEE o..6000.000...... ° ora 

Oregon medium valley.............0 °°" 0 - 
ith anencedacnscecca.... ih ae 
Australian, Port Philip.........000°°°°""" 0 toh 
vin... itescs..... 19 a2 
New Zealand clothing.......... ee AOR a) m4 
“ eross-bred fine .....00002070" Se it 
Cape ve ph ee ae: To <4 
Carpet a a | NCR epeeae: ald 
7 RR ticiinss Mamesaces ce 4al' 
ox Migr ne 
KA 7 SN sinha cineers nace 1 lly 
4 pouskol pe CRbneahinesoevesbade i uh 
: onskoi combing ......., 5 it 
‘a “Kast India....... rs akeach : * it 
a 7 Georgian Pebiedatesbedaccec:, er “ ; 
“a = ING isisorees casas, ais 
WOOD osciccacecncss... W all 


NEw York, Noy. 28—Bus 


no means active or gener 


\ wl,and just » 
ment the majority of ¢ sues at the 


»perators, buyers 


iness in wools is } y 


Mo- 


and 


sellers alike, are laboring under the feeling of 
PY 


considerable perplexity. Of course the 

tween Season’s character of the goods mar 
must get credit as quite an importint quiet 
factor, but that in itself could only be con 
ered a feature of temporary i 
matters of more import Y 
tention. Of domestics the 
Seen peimetpaliy of pulled, 
1OW pretty well sold down, eduple i 
hirher prices asked by killers ayant: 
skins, pullers are talking stiffer and mostly ¢ 
ibg one cent _ pound advance, with | s« 
evidence that 1 \ 

Only limited assortments of 


) Texas 
Territory wools can be reached 


with a¢ 


be- 
ket 


ing 
sid. 


character, and 
ant nature occupy at- 
Sales have again 
and, with stocks 


the 
‘CD- 
iske 
me 


na few cases it might be secured, 
and 


m6 


sclections obtained therefrom, and no difficulty 


in obtaining full former rates. ; rhich s; 
have een thede rates, at which s; 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 28—The market 
been very quiet. Manufacturers, who 
bought freely be‘ore the elections, have 
holding off, and others have continued ope 
tions on a cautious basis, owing to the 
vanced views of sellers. The latter 
generally demanding at least le. above 
pre-election price basis, and in some © 
more. Here and there, for special 
to meet some pressing requirements, buy 
have paid the advance. but most of them h 
declined to follow the market up pending 
obtainment of larger orders and bette: pt 
for their products. Change:) conditions 
prospects in this country are expected 
stimulate demand at the comings: 
of sales. Holders here are confident and 


Nes 


has 


had 
been 


‘Ta- 
nd- 
are 
the 
8e8 


grades 


ers 
uve 
the 
ices 


and 


to 
ries 
ure 


indifferent about gelling except at the advance 


asked. — 
date of anticipated tariff legislation, and 
possibility of heavy imports of wool and 


products before a new law can become opera. 


There is much uncertainty about the 


the 
its 


tive tends to modify bullish views of the situa- 


tion, 
Grain and Provisions. 


CuHicaGgo, Dec. 2.--Wheat ruled weak al! 
and closed at a decline of 14 
entirely to liquidation, as the 


favored higher prices. The weakness was ¢ 


day 


It was due almost 
news as arule 


om. 


muni¢ated to other grain markets, corn closing 


ic. lower and oats fc. lower. Provisions | 
up stubbornly, closing 5e. lower to Se highe 
A good deal of London December wheat 
thrown on the market in the forenoon. 
those who expected to get wheat on their | 
chases for this month in time to ship it Bust 
fore the closing of navigation were amony 


sellers. Longs who bad any protits were 


weld 
r 
wis 
und 
ur. 
DeC- 
the 
the 


clined to realize and secure it, while those who 


had a loss also sold out, fearing that the 


loss 


might be increased, as the speculative situation 
seemed very uncompromising for the moment 


from the bulls’ standpoint. 


4 Receipts ut Min- 
neapolis and Duluth amounted to only 310 ¢; 


ifs, 


as compared with 445 last week. and SS just 
year. Chicago receipts were 82 curs, against 37 
last week, and 173 last year. These figures, 
however. had no effect on the market. Ry 12 
o’clock the price hud worked down to sli. ‘The 
feeling continued weak and depressed in the 
afternoon, although the price recovered jc. 
from the lowest point, May resting at 828, cv lb 
below the price it stopped at yesterday 

The following shows the range in prices: 

Open. High. Low. Close 

WHEAT— 

Choke dmiwsiowslessd « M4 * 84 Sli gh 
DULY creccccececscces 78} TR: Tue ih 
CORN— 

BE ast 000 seccceceses 2g aT | 6; 6) 
OATS-- 

Ee eee en o 2 21% ba F 219 
PORK-- 

SROURTT 0060000 00:00 renyy 7.430 ose G7 
BAY -sccveccccescces 7-92 = 8.07 7-92 hn 
LARD- 

SORURTY « o000.0csere 3.87 = 5.95 3.85 5.92 

BY ccesecccccvccces 4.12 4.17 4.i2 1.17 
RIBS— 

CRRGBET 00600000000 2.80 3.92 3.89 3.87 
MT seetivcosecan 66 3.97 4.10 3.9% 4.07 
Cotton. 

New York, Dec. 2.—The early Liverpool 
cables showed less decline than expected, in 
view of the pronounced weakness developed 
by our market yesterday afternoon, and us the 
movement at the ports has recently shown 
some tendency to subside, the first call devel- 
oped an advance of 205 points. Tracing, how- 
ever, was very slack, and apart from a little 
buying for Southern account eurly in the 
session, the market was entirely dependent 
upon the local contingent for business. Before 
12 o'clock the advance was lost under jocal 

ressure,German houses leading the selling. 

n the afternoon there was a moderate local 
trading, with prices averaging rather higher 
on the theory of lighter reeeipts. The close 
was steady at a net advance of 445 points. 

The following shows therange of prices: 

Op’g. High. Low. Close, 
JANUALY «--- eee 7.56 7.60 7.4 7.60 
February.....++ 7.65 7.67 7.63 7.67 
Marchi.... ese. 7.730 (7.75 7.69 7.75 
AME .ccccccece 7.79 7.79 7.79 7.79 

NORFOLK, VA., Dec. 2—Cotton = steady. 
Middling 74; low middling, 63; good ordinary, 
6 3-16; receipts, 2,649 bales; exports to the conti- 
nent, 180 bales; coust wise, 4,453 bales; sales, 237 
bales; stock, 72,203 bales. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 2—Cotton quiet. 


Middling 7%; low middling, 73; 
64; net receipts, 100 bales; gross, 1,98! bales, 
ports coust wise, 1,500 bales; stock, 14 675 bale 


Live Stock. 


good ordinary, 


Ke 
ste 


CHICAGO. Dec. 1.—Market slow aud 10 to 18 


lower; heavy packers off most; light, « 
3.60: mixed, 3.25a3.60; heavy, 3 0503.55; rot 
3.0503. 15. 

Cattle—Market quiet, bnt firm. 


5.35; cows «und heifers, 1.4a4; Texas steers, 2 


4.15; stockers and feeders, 2.75a3.90. 


The Cotton Crop. 


3 25a 
igh, 


Beeves, 30a 


138 


Latham, Alexander & Co., of New 
York, have just issued their annual esti- 
mate of the cotton crop of the | nited 


States for 1896, 97. 
mailed 3,500 letters to selected co 


On Nov. 5 they 


rre- 


spondents—banks, bankers, -otton com- 
mission merchants, brokers, proprictors 
of public gins, railroad officials, and 


planters, covering every cotton-grow 
County in the Southern States, ask 
their opinion as to the probable yiel: 
their respective localities. 


ing 
ing 
1 in 


In response 


to these letters they have received 2,219 
replies, of average date Nov. 10, from 
which they make the following estimate 


of the crop: 


Bales. 
Av. of 255letters makes Alabama crop 916,000 
* 491 . Arkansas a 657 = 
. a * Florida 55, 
?* i” “ Georgia © 4,220,000 
ee ~ * Louisiana * 494.00 
oi wien “*  Missis-ippi = 964 = 
ae * North Carolina 44, ~ 
gt Be * south Carolina "  4is — 
* ro * =Tennessee, etc. oh n 
~~ a “ Texas, eic., * 2.2514 


2,240 makes total crop of United States ©,02 


The 


—_— 


2,000 


great mass of these letters, they 


state, indicates that the crop this year 1s 


from three to five weeks earlier t! 
usual, that it* has been marketed 
great rapidity, on account of strit 
money and 


san 


with 
went 
Zz 


urgent demands of mer 


chants to make collections previous to 
the election, and that picking at this 


date is nearer completion than ever 
fore. Where any top crop has been 


ported it has been seriously injured 


re 


, 


not destroyed, by frost, and from a large 


section of country no top crop is repo 
at all, 


mas sa 
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THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


(Continued from first page.) 
~~ 


Claims and Grievances—Augnstas High, 
Wa-liington State; Aaron Jones, Indiana; 8. 
\essick, Delaware; Mrs. Martha Wilson, 
Unois; Mrs. E. L. A. Wiggins, Maine. 
Dormant Granges—Oliver Wilson, Iilinois; 
rue W. Baird, Minnesota; W. K. Thomp- 
gm, south Carolina; Mrs. Frankie M. Greer, 
California; Mrs, Mary M. Reardon, Kausas. 
Accounts—A. B. Judson, Iowa; Cc. H. 
Knott, West Virginia; H. E. Huxley, Wis- 
consis; Mrs. 8. W. Thompson, South Caro- 
Mrs. M. Louise Bell, Vermont. 





- leave and Per Diem—W. W. Greer, 
California; Edward Wiggin, Maine; W. K. 


Thompson, South Carolina; Mrs. A. L. 
Bowen, Connecticut; Mrs, Maggie Jones, 
diana. 
a H. Hale, New York; J. A. 
Newcom), Colorado; 8. O. Bowen, Connecti- 
cat; Mus. Sarah G. Baird, Minnesota; Mrs, E. 
p. Wilson, Mississippi 
Digest—S. L. Wilson, Mississippi; H. E. 
Fluxi:y, Wisconsin; Thomas G. Hazard, 
Rhode Island, Mrs. Mary A. Bachelder, New 
Hampshire; Mrs. Mary 8. Huxley, Wiscon- 
) 


Ritual—E. D. Howe, Massachusetts; W. 


W. creer, California; S. H. Messick, Dela- 
ware, Mes. J. Sarah Wedderburn, Virginia; 
Mr. . P. Wilson, Mississippi. 

Or of Business—C, H. Knott, West 
vi i: J. A. Newcomb, Colorado; John T. 
Cox. New Jersey; Mrs. Ann E. Devries, 


Morviand; Mrs. Ida V. High, Washington 
Bute. 


Constitution and By-Laws—A. P. Reardon, 
K Thomas G. Hazard, Rhode Island; 
Jou ‘I. Cox, New Jersey; Mrs. Ida V. High, 
Washington State; Mrs. M. S. Rhone, Penn- 
BY! ‘ 

“(o-operation—H. O. Devries, Maryland; E. 
D. Howe, Massachusetts; T. R. Smith, Ohio; 
Me. M. 8S. Rhone, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Frankie M. Greer, California. 

(i... OUTLINE GRANGE’S POLICY. 

hv solutions—Edward Wiggin, Maine; A. 
B. Judson, Iowa; George B. Horton, Michi- 
gan; Mes. S&S. L. Bowen, Connecticut; Mrs. 

’ Lucy (. Smith, Ohio. 


(ood of the Order—George B. Horton, 


Michivan; S&S. V. Bowen, Connecticut; O. H. 
Hale, New York; Mrs. 8. L. Hilleary, Oregon; 
Mrs. Martha Wilson, Illinois. 

borcign Relations—G, W. Baird, Minne- 
so! W. M. Hilleary, Oregon; Leonard 
Rhone, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Rachel E. Cox, 
Ne lersey; Mrs. Lena M. Messick, Dela- 
Ww: ‘ 

liineation—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Minne- 
sot: Mrs. Luey G. Smith, Ohio; Mrs. 8. L. 
Hilleary, Oregon; H. O. Devries, Maryland, 
al \. Thompson, South Carolina. 

fiansportation—S. H. Messick, Delaware; 
Aaron Jones, Indiana; A. R. Reardon, Kan- 
sas. Mrs. Ann E. Devries, Maryland; Mrs. 
J. saroh Wedderburn, Virginia. 

\vriculture—T. R. Smith, Ohio; Augustus 
Hi Washington State; Oliver Wilson, 
Illinois; C. J. Bell, Vermont; Mrs. A. M. 
Hi:ton, Michigan; Mrs. Maggie Hale, New 
York: Mrs. Mary M. Reardon, Kansas; Mrs. 
Mary A. Bachelder, New Hampshire. 

Immediately after the announcement of 
the standing committees a recess was taken 
until 2:30 o'clock. When the meeting recon- 
vened, reports und papers were read, which 
described the progress of the work of the 
Giange in the different sections of the 
country. All of the reports were hopefal in 
tone, and indicated that the work of the 
Grunge is being felt generally. 


_—- oe —— 


THIRD DAY, 


Reports from the Various States -The 
Grange Generally in a Thriving Con- 


dition. 
Fripay, Nov. 13. 
It was precisely 9:30 o’clock when 


Worthy Master Brigham’s gavel announced 
that the meeting was called to order, which 
announcement he supplemented by say- 
ine the meeting would open in the fourth 
decive. Resolutions relating to pure food 

dairy products were referred to the Com- 
mi on Resolutions, and the Grange took 
up the reports from States. These reports 
proved to be of considerable interest to the 
menbers, for they presented knowledge of 
the actual condition of the Order in the 
diflerent seetions of the country. From the 
reports read it was apparent that the Order is 
stronger in the East and West than in the 


South. Brother O. H. Hale said of New 
York 

Che Order of Patrons of Husbandry in 
the State of New York still lives and is in a 
sti nge, healthy condition; is growing in 
power and usefulness, net alone to the mem- 


bers of the Order, but every farmer in the 
Stale is being benefited. As the noble prin- 
Mples of the Order are better understood, 
opposition ceases, and the bonds of fraternal 
love and encouragement are extended to our 
Order. Since the last session of the National 
Grange 27 new Granges have been organized. 
Most of these Granges are in Counties where 
(iranges have not heretofore been formed, 
and their members are amofig the most sub- 
stintial and intelligent farmers in these local- 
We have 19 Grange insurance companies, 
carrying 18,483 policies, amounting to $37,- 
64~.42. We have paid for losses in three 
Years $227,595, costing $6.04 per thousand 
dollars for three years, being a saving to our 
wecmbers of $149,087 over stock companies at 
Meir old rate.”’ 
W. M. Hilleary, of Oregon, informed the 
moubers of the Grange that Oregon State 
‘range was organized in September, 1873, 
ani its jurisdiction at that time extended 
trom the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, and 
fin the British line to the Golden State. 
Eight years ago,’’ said Brother Hilleary, 
“Washington State Grange was carved out 
01 this great territory and set up housekeep- 
ii on her own account. During the year 
Int} the last Grange in Idaho became dor- 
mant, and its charter has been revoked. The 
(rrange in Oregon is prosperous. Nine new 
(:ranges have been organized within the year 
JUst past, and six of these during the quarter 


ending Sept. 30. We expend all of our sur- 
plus revenue in lecture work. Our mutual 
lire insurance is a growing success. and all 
Oregon Patrons are proud of the association, 
which saves money to its members and gives 
them good protection against loss by fire. 


rhe Grange takes a lively interest in the 
State Agricultural College. 

Much interest was manifested in the re- 
port of Brother Leonard Rhone, ef Pennsyl- 
Vania, whe said that there were organized 
during the year 18 Granges, with 346 charter 
members, and there were 1,358 initiated to 
membership. The total increase of member- 
ship during the year was 1,704. The total 
amount paid the National Grange during the 
Year was $1,540.81. 

“A year’s experience,” he said, ‘‘has 
demonstrated ,the wisdom of our Grange 
legislation in securing the creation of a State 
Department of Agriculture, with a Secretary 
in the Governor’s Cabinet and special heads 
of scientific departments. The Secretary has 
been enabled by this organization to bring 
“bout @ general control of the entire depart- 
ment in the interest of the agricultural class. 
The Dairy and Food Commissioner bas nearly 
crushed out the oleomargarive business, and 
has entered into a thorough investigation of 
food adulterations, condemning many of the 
so-called articles of food, prosecuting fraudu- 
lent vanders, and turning over into the State 
an Coanty treasuries over $12,000 in the 
way of fines. 

‘The Grange in Pennsylvania has done 
hiuch towards building up a co-operative sys- 
tem of trade for the purchase of supplies and 
Sale of farm products. Under the liberal sys- 
tem of trade established by our State organiza- 
tion, the hamblest member may buy his farm 











wholesale prices, without the intervention of 
agents, thus saving from 20 to 25 per cent. 
upon his . Commission houses have 
also been established for the sale of grain and 
produce, whereby the products of the farm 
are handled upon the same terms as that of 
the genera! dealers.”’ 
é Of South Carolina, W. K. Thompson said: 
The Grange is again on rising ground,” 
and he predicted that it would increase daily 
in numbers and ty. 
On behalf of Vermont, C. J. Bell reported 
that while the State was not as progressive in 
Grange matters as some States, yet four 
Granges were organized during the year, and 
the total membership had been increased 10 
per cent. 
Brother A. J. Wedderburn spoke of Vir- 
ginia: “We have recently revived an old 
Grange with 44 members. Many of our 
Granges are weak, but the farmers of the 
Old Dominion will always be ready to do 
their full share in the work of upbuilding 
agriculture and all other pursuits. The 
Worthy Master kindly agreed to assist us 
financially in the State, but I felt then that 
the time had not come when money and 
work could be judiciously expended. I now 
believe that a judicious expenditure of work 
will result inan increase of membership and 
the organization and reorganization of 
Granges. I am assured of revived interest 
in Many sections of our grand old State. I 
am pleased to report that for the first time in 
years our treasury actually has a surplus, 
though small.”’ . 
H. E. Huxley reported that Wisconsin 
Grange work had been interrupted by the re- 
cent political campaign, but predicted a re- 
vival of interest in it, now that the normal 
condition of the State had been reached. 
S. H. Merrick, of Delaware, reported that 
the interest being manifested in Grange work 
in that State was encouraging, and a similar 
report concerning Michigan was read by 
George B. Horton. 
The condition of the Order in Mississippi 
was deprecated by S. L. Wilson, but he said 
he looked forward to a more hopeful condition 
in the near future. Of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College he said: 
“The wisdom of the past liberal policy of 
the General and State Governments was appar- 
ent in fostering the cause of industrial edu- 
cation, by the new lines of enterprise and 
industrial developments, which are being suc- 
cessfully inzugurated and carried out at the 
college. With the various departments of 
instruction, the farm and dairy, garden and 
orchards, shops and laboratories, the college 
is giving to the young men of the State a 
taste and fondness for industrial pursuits, and 
the system of education thoroughly equips 
them with that knowledge and special train- 
ing so necessary to success in life.” 
N. J. Bachelder spoke in glowing terms 
about the condition of the Grange in New 
Hampshire, saying the membership is now 
18,500, and indicates a yearly increase of 
1,000 members for 13 years. “During the 
past year 20 subordinate Granges were estab- 
lished, making 220 active Granges in a State 
with less than 240 towns,’’ said Mr. Bachel- 
der, ‘and less than 32,000 farms.’’? He said 
the Grange fire insurance companies saved 
niuch to the members of the Grange. 
The Committee on Division of Labor sub- 
mitted a report relative to the Master’s an- 
nual address, which was adopted. The re- 
port says: * 
MASTER’S ADDRESS SUBDIVIDED. 


‘Those parts of the address that are in- 
cluded under the respective heads of first or- 
ganizers, the press, public meetings of farm- 
ers, and including the opening paragraph, 
are hereby recommended to be referred to 
the Committee on Good of the Order; second, 
those parts under the heads of agriculture, 
agricultural conditions and Department of 
Agriculture, to the Committee on Agriculture; 
third, the parts included under the heads of 


Resolutions. ’’ 

Brother T. R. Smith offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, extending an invitation 
to Dr. Wiley, Chemist of the Department of 
Agriculture, to deliver a lecture before the 
Grange at 10 o’clock to-day on ‘* Food Adul- 
terations,”’ 

Leonard Rhone, of Pennsylvania, offered a 
resolution on ‘‘reciprocity treaties,’’ which 
was referred tothe Committeeon Agriculture. 
At this point Prof. W. b. Atwood, Director 
of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, was introduced by Worthy Master Brig- 
ham. The Professor made a few remarks of 
a hopeful character coneerning agriculture, 
and he was followed by Mrs. Carrie E. Twing, 
of New York, who also spoke briefly, but 
pleasantly, and then the Grange adjourned 
for the day. Last night the Grange met as 
a lodge at Typographical Temple and worked 
on the seventh degree. 

During the afternoon the members in small 
parties visited the Capitol, Mount Vernon, 
Arlington, and Department buildings, and 
were more than pleased with what they saw. 


——_»— 


FOURTH DAY. 


Address by Prof. Wiley—Resolutions 
and Reports—Executive Committee’s 
Report—Protection and Bounties. 
Visit to the White House—Adjourn- 
ment. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 14. 

The session opened in the fourth de- 
gree, and after some unimportant business 
was disposed of a recess was ordered to en- 
able Dr. W. H. Wiley, Chemist of the 
Agricultural Department, to make the ad- 
dress he had been invited to deliver. Dr. 
Wiley was escorted to the platform by Dr. 
John Trimble, General Secretary, and was 
introduced to the members by Worthy Mas- 
ter Brigham. The Doctor’s remarks were 
confined to food adulterations, and were very 
well received. He spoke extemporaneously, 
but promised to reduce his address to writ- 
ing, so that it may be printed in the journal 
of the Order. 

Brother H. O. Devries, of Maryland, in- 
troduced a resolution asking that some action 
be taken to secure farmers a fair chance to 
dispose of their goods at the markets in this 
city. He elaimed that the siands are now 
controlled by monopolies to the exclusion of 
farmers. The resoltition was referred to the 
committee on co-operation. 

RESOLUTIONS SENT TO COMMITTEES. 


A resolution intréduecd by Brother E. D. 
Howe, of Massachusetts, to amend the ritual 
was referred to the Committee on Ritual. 
Brother Leonard Rhone, of Pennsylvania, 
offered 2 resolution to the effect that measures 
be taken to have the civil service law 
amended, so that all persons appointed to 
agricultural functions shall pass an examina- 
tion in practical agriculture. The resolution 
was referred te the proper committee. So, 
too, was a resolution relating to the free de- 
livery of mails in rural districts, offered by 
Brother A. P. Reardon. 

Under the order for reports, Brother Oliver 
Wilson, of Dlinois, said that during the year 
five new Granges had been established in his 
State, and many had been reorganized. 
‘‘Qur people,’’ he said, “are learning the 
advantages of co-operation. We have made 


single tax, free mail delivery, citizenship, the | 
position of the Order, to the Committee on | 


for buying and selling. The plant of the 
Patrons’ Manufacturing Company, located 
near Springfield, is about completed, and will 
be turned over to the directors for the manu- 
facture of farmers’ implements.”’ 

Brother A. B. Judson, of Towa, reported 
that the Order wasslowly but surely growing, 
and Brother John T. Cox made a similar re- 
port for New Jersey. Brother Thomas R. 
Smith, of Ohio, said that 28 new Granges had 
been organized and 24 dormant ones had 
been reorganized during the year. He said 
the Grange Legislative Committee watched 
Ohio legislation with beneficial results. 
Brother Augustus High, of Washington 
State, reported that the prospects for the 
Grange were good in his State, but that or- 
ganization had been retarded by low prices 
received for farm products. He added: 
“The present rise in wheat was of but 
little benefit to Washington State, because 
the farmers had practically disposed of the 
crops before the rise in prices.’’ 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 


The Executive Committee, in its report to 
the Grange, said: 

“*Previous to the 19th annual session, 
in 1885, the funds were invested in Govern- 
ment bonds, and required but little or no 
responsibility en the part of the committee. 
At that session the bonds were ordered to be 
sold on the market, and the money was 
placed under the control of the Executive 
Committee, to invest in real estate securities. 
The same was loaned to farmers, in sums of 
not less than $1,000, on five years’ time, at 6 
per cent. interest, and notes taken, secured 
by first mortgages on good farms. valued at 
the time at not less than double the amount 
of the investment. The interest was 
promptly paid during the five years, but as 
the date of maturity of the notes approached, 
in a large majority of cases an extension of 
time of payment of the principal was asked. 
Upon a careful inspection of the farms, the 
securities seemed to be ample, notwithstand- 
ing the depreciation in the cash value of real 
estate which had then taken place, and the 
time of payment was extended by consent 
only, and without the specification of time. 
The further depreciation in farm values, 
which has taken place in the last few years, 
has given the committee some apprehension 
that ultimately it may become necessary to 
institute foreclosure proceedings in a few 
eases where the security may become insuffici- 
ent on account of non-payment of interest, 
but are hopeful that the*interest will be paid 
and the committee relieved of such an un- 
pleasant duty. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS OUTSTANDING. 


“At the close of the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1895, the balances of the accounts 
stood as follows: 


Loaned on real estate securitles...... $43,500 00 
Deposited with the Fiscal Agency .... 7,568 69 
RE nc 800 cnccss00ss000iee ecesnnses $51,068 69 


Showing an increase of funds during $ 


O_O ear 361 99 
Nopayment was made on the prin- 

cipal of mortgages during the year, 

and there was loaned ............6++ 2,649 00 
There has been paid in on interest 

during and since the close of the 

EE PN hnis scan ck bededate-emmemavie 3,327 15 
Amount of interest due and unpaid 

| ee eee om 1,705 85 


“The annual settlements with the Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Lecturer have been made, 
and the books and vouchers of these officers 
have, as usual, been found correct and in 
proper order. There was appropriated for 
lecture and editorial work $2,000, of which 
$1,918.54 has been expended. 

‘* As instructed at the last annual session, 

your committtee has endeavored, by the best 
available means at its command, to dissemi- 
nate information among farmers as to the pur- 
poses of the Grange and the advantages it 
offers the farmers of our country. To this 
end your committee has inaugurated the 
publication of a National Grange Quarterly 
sulletin, for the purpose of transmitting in- 
formation from the National Grange to the 
subordinate organizations, with a view of 
bringing about a uniformity of work and a 
concentrated effort of the entire Order, not 
only for the dissemination of practical agri- 
cultural information, but also to secure 
legislation for the promotion of the general 
prosperity of the agricultural class. But, 
with the pending Presidential political con- 
test, progress was necessarilly slow; still, 
some practical results were accomplished, es- 
pecially in the legislation securing the pure 
food laws and the passage of the act known 
as the filled cheese law. 

INTERESTED IN ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 

** At no time in the history of our country 
have the people taken such an intense inter- 
est in economic questions as in the late politi- 
cal contest, which we trust will secure the 
inauguration of a policy that will restore 
to the farmers an era of higher prices for 
their products and relieve the present greatly 
depressed condition of agriculture. 

‘**In settling the monetary and tariff pol- 
icy of this country the rights of the agri- 
cultural class must be respected, as well as 
the rights of moneyed institutions, as the pros- 
perity of the country depends upon the gen- 
eral profitableness of all our industries. The 
farmers, comprising nearly 50 per cent. of the 
population of our country, become the princi- 
pal customers of our manufacturing institu- 
tions, as millions upon millions of dollars’ 
worth of machinery and agricultural supplies 
are used by the farming class; therefore the 
manufacturers and moneyed institutions can- 
not afford to cripple the farmer, who is their 
customer. 

‘Upon the prosperity of agriculture de- 
pends the prosperity of other industries, and 
under just, economic conditions the pros- 
perity of other industries will contribute to 
the prosperity of agriculture. 

‘* Agriculture at the present time is suffer- 
ing from disproportionate burdens, which, if 
long continued, may cause such disastrous re- 
sults as have overtaken the agricultural class 
in various countries. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance in settling the economic 
policy of this country that the interests of 
agriculture be given just recognition, and to 
secure this the farmers of the United States 
must stand manfully and resolutely upon the 
broad platform demanding equal justice. 

BOUNTIES AND TARIFF DUTIES. 

“In the adoption of an economic policy 
for the promotion of the agricultural inter- 
ests we must take into consideration the 
competition which our surplus agricultural 
products will meet in the markets of the 
world. The development of home industries 
and the diversification of crops will afford 
somé relief, but even then the surplus agri- 
cultural productions in certain lines will de- 
mand serious attention. 

“Tt has been demonstrated in Oriental 
countries that a government cannot main- 
tain a high state of civilization and pros- 
perity under a commercial policy so restrict- 
ive as to radically curtail its trade relations; 
while, on the other hand, it is reasonably 
claimed that the country with the greatest 
commercial facilities will eventually outstrip 
in progress and civilization the country that 
trades only within itself. This leads to the 
conclusion that there shoald not only be sufii- 
cient duties levied to build up the trade and 
commerce of a nation and fer the highest 
functions of government, but it may become 
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tain a proper retin of prosperity among 
the industries of a pation. 
“Tn order to wittatain the general pros- 
perity of a countr# With such extensive and 
diversified agricultural interests as those of 
the United States, becomes necessary to 
faithfally consider,exery plausible means at 
our command. 
et . claims ofthe advocates of an ex- 
nty upon staple icultural products 
to be paid by the terament are well found- 
ed, the money judicieusly paid in beunties is 
not to be compared with the benefits to be de- 
rived in thus giviffk profitable encouragement 
to American agri¢ultare and profitable em- 
ployment to American labor, and thus pro- 
mote the welfare of all by starting the hum- 
ming wheels of industry to the music of a 
happy people.”’ 


A VISIT TO THE WHITE HOUSE. 


_ After receiving the report the meeting ad- 
journed. The members had lunch and then 
proceeded to the Executive Mansion, where 
they were received by President Cleveland. 
Worthy Master J. H. Briguam, assisted by 
General’ Secretary Dr. John Trimble, mtro- 
duced the 319 members of the Grange to the 
President as they filed past him, and to each 
he had a pleasant word to say. There were 
no speeches made, but after all had paid their 
respects, Mr. Cleveland told Worthy Master 
Brigham and Secretary Trimble that he was 
much pleased by the Visit. 

————_.—_—— 


FIFTH DAY. 





Resolutions Considered—Market at 
Washington —The Transportation 
Problem. 


Monpbay, Nov. 16. 
The National Grange was opened by 
Worthy Overseer A. Jones, of Indiana, with 
Augustus High, of Washington, as Overseer, 
pro tem. 
Under call of the States for new business, 
a number of resolutions were introduced and 
referred, among them resolutions by Mr. 
Hilleary in regard to the appointment of a 
Secretary of Agriculture and one in regard 
to the Nicaraguan canal. Mr. Wedderburn 
offered a resolution demanding equal pro- 
tection for agriculture. The Chaplain, O. H. 
Hale, submitted an interesting report. Mr. 
Robinson, of the Dominion Grange, was in- 
vited to address the Grange, and made a short 
historical address on the growth and progress 
of the Grange in Canada. 
The Grange spent some time in discussing 
the regulation of farmers’ markets at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
THE TRASPORTATION QUESTION, 


The hour for the special order having ar- 
rived, Mr. Devries, of Maryland, from the 
special committee, introduced Commissioner 
Knapp and Seeretary Moseley, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Worthy 
Master introduced Commissioner Knapp, who 
spoke briefly. He recognized the Grange as 
the original promote:s of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and appreciated their 
sympathy, support, and co-operation, whieh 
have been so successfully accorded by the 
Order. The publicishave worked upon the 
railroad corporations fyom a purely commer- 
cial standpoint, and ‘they were regarded as 
purely private enterprises. He then alluded 
to highways generally, and stated the rights 
the people had !thergon. He believed in 
Government supervision, but must not be con- 
strued as advocating o\vnership. Few people 
were ready for anf sueh thing. He believed 
that the public have the right to demand 
equal and exact Justice for each class and 
each individual. The Government never sur- 





rendered its rights over the roads when it 
delegated them certaim privileges. 


and belonged aliké to each citizen, and it was 
the legitimate province of Government to con- 
trol the roads in the interest of the people, 
whether they were df dirt or steel. 

It was the duty of the Government to 
compel the impartitlity of Yates for all 
classes and individuals. ‘There should be 
just, even and equitable charges for all. 
There should be absolute equality, and all 
favoritism should be abolished, all rates made 
uniform, and there should be no deviation 
therefrom. 


LECTURER’S HOUR. 


Saturday evening a new and interesting 
feature was inaugurated in the National 
Grange at the suggestion of Worthy Lecturer 
Messer, who is a most successful organizer of 
entertaining programs. It consisted in de- 
voting the evening to Lecturer’s work. 
work was so admirably handled and so en- 





COL. 


R. H. THOMAS. 


tirely satisfactory that it will doubtless con- 
tinue to be a permanent feature in the 
Grange. The Lecturer called upon first one 
State Lecturer and then another to give their 
views as to the best means of promoting 
Grange work. Past Master Thompson, of 
Delaware, was introduced and made a few 
appropriate remarks. Worthy Master Knott, 
of West Virginia, submitted his report. The 
Master then declared the Grange in open ses- 
sion, and the Worthy Lecturer took charge of 
the proceedings, introducing S. O. Bowen, of 
Pennsylvania, Oliver Wilson, of Illinois, W. 
W. Greer, of California, and Ed. Wiggin, of 
Maine, all of whom ‘made interesting ad- 
dresses on the importance of the Lecturer’s 
work in the Order. 

Secretary Trimble read a paper from the 
Lecturer of the New, Hampshire Grange. 
He was followed by E. B. Cole, Lecturer of 
the New York State Grange, who made a 
most interesting address. Mrs. O. J. Wood- 
man, of Michigan, made an interesting and 
instructive address, which was well received. 

J. S. Robinson, Lecturer of the Maryland 
State Grange, made 4n interesting address. 
Mrs. Towle, Flora of New Hampshire State 
Grange, made a most interesting address. and 
the evening was closed by an address of F. 
H. Plum, of the American Agriculturist. 


s >) 
HOW THE GRANGERS SPENT SUNDAY. 


Every hour of Sunday was used by the 
visiting Grangers: to enjoy the beautiful day. 
Accepting the kid mvitation to attend the 
First Presbyterian Church, about 200 of the 
members listened ‘te Dr. Talmage in the 
morning, and neagly, 100 at night. ~ A large 
number attend he Metropolitan M. E. 
Church at night. “The visitors scattered over 
the city during the afternoon, some visiting 
the Zoo and others the Soldiers’ Home and 
Arlington. They were tired but pleased 
with everything they have seen and with the 
entire session so far as it has progressed. 


SIXTH DAY. 


An American Policy Recommended 
for the New Administration—Report 
of the Committee on Co-operation. 
Visit to Mt. Vernon. 

TuespAy, Nov. 17. 
The Committee on Resolutions reported 
that it was not <« advisable to take 
action at the present time in relation to the 
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| A PEN PICTURE } 
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Many Women Will Recognize It. 
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H, I am so neryous! No one ever suffered 
as I do! There isn’t a well inch in my 
whole body! I honestly think my lungs 

are diseased, my chest pains me so; but I’ve no 
cough. I’m so weak at my stomach, and have 
indigestion horribly. Then I have palpitation, 
_and my heart hurts me. How I am losing flesh! 
and this headache nearly kills me; and the back- 
ache !— why, I had hysterics yesterday ! 

“There is that weight and bearing down feel- 
ing all the time ; and there are pains in my groin 
and thighs. I can’t sleep, walk, or sit. I’m 
diseased all over. The doctor? Oh! he tells 
me to keep quiet. Such mockery!” 

An unhealthy condition of the female organs 
can produce all the above symptoms in the same 
person. In fact, there is hardly a patt of the 
body that can escape those sympathetic pains 
and aches. 

No woman should allow herself to reach such 
a perfection of misery when there is positively 
no need of it. 

Lydia F. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound acts 
promptly and thoroughly in such cases, strength- 
ens the muscles, heals all inflammation, and 
restores the organ to its normal condition. 
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theories, till my health and money were rapidly vanishing. 


Now she is well. 
Compound cured her. 


Writes: **. 


to myself or any one else. 
female complaint and travelling constantly. 


ything. Thank you ten thousand times for what 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound have done for me.”’ 


.-. If in doubt, write to Mrs. Pinkham for advice.... 


Druggists are selling carloads of it. 
ham, at Lynn, Mass., will gladly and freely an- 
swer all letters asking for advice. 

Mrs. E. Bishop, 1848 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., suffered all the above described miseries. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 


A PROMINENT ACTRESS 


. . You cannot imagine the fearful condition 
I was in when I first wrote to you. 
I had worked hard, and my ner- 


. . « I’m all right now, and am gaining flesh daily, 


Mrs. Pink- 







































Write her about it. : 


I was simply of no use 


I ran the gantlet of doctor’s 
I 
your knowledge and Lydia’ £Z. 








campaigns. It also reported that the repre- 
sentatives of State Granges be urged to use 
every effort possible to have a text-book on 
agriculture introduction in the public schools. 
The committee further reported: 

‘That this National Grange does not and 
never has indorsed what is known as the 
Lubin proposition to pay export bounty on 
agricultural products. ’’ 

Brother Aaron Jones, of Indiana, read a 
report, in which he said that the Grange was 
‘fairly prosperous.’’ The hard times and 
political campaign had retarded Grange mat- 
ters some, but three new Granges had been 
organized and several dormant ones had been 
reorganized, while a notable increase had been 
made in the membership of other Granges. 

Of California, Brother W. W. Greer said: 
‘*Not a single Grange has gone out of ex- 
istence during the year, and we are making 


ganized. ‘The finances of the State Grange 
are safe and good. We are out of debt, and 
have a fund on hand suflicient for all reason- 
able demands.”’ 

The most diseouraging report comes from 
Master W. R. Williams, of North Carolina, 
who said: ‘‘It is sad to report that the 
Grange is about ‘ gone up’ in the old North 
State. A few lingerand struggle still, hoping 
that help which gives vigor and strength may 
come.”’ 

Hiram Hawkins, Master of the Alabama 
Grange, wrote that the Order had been grow- 
ing, and that two new Granges had been 
organized in that State. Brother D. H. 
Thompson, of Missouri, also made an en- 
couraging report, saying that seven reorgani- 
zations had taken place, and that the con- 
dition of the Grange in Missouri is more 
satisfactory than it had been for a long time. 


REPORT ON CO-OPERATION. 


The Committee on Co-operation reported as 
follows: 

‘*Among the notable principles taught ia 
our declaration of purposes that of co-opera- 
tion stands foremost, and justly so. All ex- 
perience shows in the business marts of the 
civilized world that without man’s co-opera- 
tion with man the best results have not been 
attained. The feasibility of co-operation has 
not only been tested by this organization, but 
its wonderful benefits have been demon- 
strated in some of the States. It must be 
admitted that the Order has grown, not nu- 
merically so much as in prestige, but is our 
prestige growing in power commensurate to 
our needs? Are we using our acknowledged 
strength to the best advantage? Can we use 
it effectively with our cardinal principle in a 
state of dormancy ? 

“You are ready to ask how we are to 
build and where shall the work begin? We 
answer, here and now. Your legislative 
Committee was “divested of one-half its 
power before Congress by not being sup- 
ported by petitions from Patrons whose in- 
terests they were representing. It will be 
remembered by some of the members of this 
body, in securing Congressional action which 
stamped out the pleura-pneumonia plague, 
the enactment of the Interstate Commerce 
law, the elevation of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture to a Cabinet position, the oleo- 
margarine law, and other kindred matters, 
the important part petitions had in the 
passage of these measures. It is a noticeable 
fact that ever since the right of petition has 
become obsolete in the Grange the interest of 
many in Grange work has abated. 


WHAT NEW ADMINISTRATION SHOULD DO, 


“ The social features of the Grange should 
be encouraged, for they tend to strengthen 
confidence. It should never be forgotten 
that our elevation to a higher manhood and 
womanhood is another characteristic of our 
work. We have just passed through one of 
the most eventful epochs in the history of 
our country, one which made the Nation 
shake from center to circumference. It has 
been a dear experience and the like cannot 
be often repeated without disastrous con- 
sequences. The farmers are now and have 
been the acknowledged bone and sinew of 
the land, the class whom the Nation could 
safely rely upon in times of peril. With 
strong faith still in their love of and fidelity 
to our institutions, your committee believes 








ministration for the settlement of disputed 
issues so earnestly contested in the last cam- 
paign. 

‘* Legislation on American lines is the cry- 
ing want of the hour. The people see it and 
demand it, and woe betide the man, party, 
or organization that ignores the stubborn 
fact. We should, by-conservative a¢tion for 
American farmers, declare in favor of laws 
general in their provisions, devoid of all 
class tendencies by construction or otherwise, 
to the end that equal immunities and _ re- 
sponsibilities be distributed to all. Recog- 
nizing that this body is but the connecting 
link between the voter and law-maker, we 
should seek to take each by the hand, thus! 
forming the eombination to assured success | 
on co-operative lines. The Legislative Com- | 
mittee is hereby instructed to lay hefore | 
Congress that part of this report relating to | 
governmental action for a wise adjustment of l 
all questions now agitating the public mind, 
to the end that prosperity may once more fill 
our favored land. 

‘*H. O. DEVRIES, 
“FE. D. Howe, 
“J. R. SMITH, j 
‘* FRANKIE M. GREE, } 
“M. L. RHone, 
‘* Committee. ”’ | 
{ 





VISITING WASHINGTON’S TOMB. 


During the afterncon the members of the 
National Grange became the guests of | 
Potomac, Virginia, and West Virginia 
Grapges, and were escorted over the electric 
road to Mount Vernon. After the grounds, 
mansion, and tomb of Washington were in- 
spected, the party returned to the city in 
time for dinner. A vote of thanks later in 
the evening was unanimously passed. 

Soon after 7 o’clock the meeting recon- 
vened, and Article 2, Section 2 of the Con- 
stitution was, by resolution, amended so to 
provide for biennial elections of officers of 
Subordinate Granges and District Granges, if 
the State Grange so desires; otherwise, the 
elections will be annual, as heretofore. 

The Grange: re-elected Brother Leonard 
Rhone member of the Executive Committee. 


SEVENTH DAY. 


The Educational Problem—Free School 
Books Recommended—Rally Against 
Trusts—Reciprocity. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 18, 

The proceedings opened in the fourth 
degree. Worthy Master Brigham urged ex- 
pedition in disposing of unimportant matters. 

The report of the Committee on the Good 
of the Order was a lengthy document, in 
which the necessity of education, particularly 
in agricultural pursuits, was strongly urged. 

The Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws rendered an adverse report on the pro- 
posed amendment to Article 8, Section 6 of 
the Constitution, as follows: 

“That no State Grange shali be enfitled 
to representation in the National Grange 
whose dues are unpaid for more than one 
quarter, and which has not 15 Subordinate 
Granges in good standing with a total mem- 
bership of not less than 500 members.” 

The same committee also reported adversely 
this resolution: 

‘*That our representatives to the next 
session of the National Grange endeavor to 
procure a constitutional amendment whereby 
a dual representation may be secured to the 
Subordinate Pomona and State Granges by 
election when such representation as is now 
provided for is impracticable.’ 

In its report the Committee on Dormant 
Granges said: 

‘* We find that gonditions are different in 
various parts of our country, and possibly no 
one rule will apply equally to all sections. 


TO FIGHT ALL TRUSTS. 


‘We believe there are but few States that 
have not many true Patrons who would be 
glad to devote time and talent to build up 
our Order. We recommend that the Execu- 
tive Committee be instructed to employ 
Lecturers to work in the States which in their 
itious fields for 


tes will pledge 





| on mutual insuratice, and make it a promi-- 


| ters. We earnestly request that the Execus 


| must remember that we are in the true sense | 




















































































































































by the home workers. In the early 
when the Grange took aggressive F 
against monopolies of all kinds and endeavor — 
ed to rid themselves of the surplus of middlg J 
men, members flocked to the organization, 
‘*We must again take a positive 
know what we want,-and then demand flinb ~ 
our request be granted. We believe tim 
National Grange should settle and define 
business policy of co-operation, making it se 
plain that-its methods of proceeding could be 
understood by every farmer in the a} 
These business arrangements could be mad® 
by the Executive Committee, so that the 
Eastern farmers could secure from the grent 
West and South their cotton-seed and copm, 
etc., with profit to both producer and’ eon, 
sumer. ‘ 
“ Reciprocity hetween Granges, we believe; 
would result in great good. Besides co-oper 
ating in buying and selling, we should insist 


nent feature in Grange work. 

‘*Many farmers have joined the Grange | 
for the benefits they derive from insurance 7 
and eo-operation alone, who have learned 
many truths in regard to the Order and ane 
now counted among its strongest adherenta, ? 
In the States that are strong enough not te } me | 
need financial aid, we would recommend hn ‘ 
the Worthy Lecturer, and also the Executive 7 3 
Committee, keep in close touch with the Mage | 3 


4. 


4 
tive Committee take prompt action to od 
all of our States on the Grange roll. ; 
of the word a National organization, an@ i, t 
never can we be the success which the  }7™ 
founders of the Order contemplated until? 9 dua 
each star is resplendent on our honored = z, 
banner. We recommend that the Executive | a 
Committee be authorized to appropriate for 1 


organization and reorganization such so es 
money as in its judgment is best for 3 
Order.”’ 4 

EDUCATION. Ss 


The report from the Committee on Edt 
tion, unanimously adopted, was this: ‘ 
development of education in the last 


years is marvelous. Never have the people = ; 

at-large had more sound educationa Pe ; 
for it, . 

We can seare f 


understanding its purposes, the need 

as at the present time. 

realize it is hardly more than 100 years sines © 
education for the masses has been se 4 
considered. The old Platonic doctrine 
passing away, and the sons of mech 
laborers, and farmers become scholars, pie 
losophers, the leaders and rulers of s . 
tilling the highest positions that their talen 
training, and character fit them 
Hundreds of things known a century 


only to professional men are now the prop 
of the child of the laborer. 
CITY ADVANTAGES FOR COUNTRY CHILDREMS, 
“City advantages for country ehildrem 
should be the rallying cry of an eduea 
campaign. As it is now, the facilities 
against their receiving more than an elen 
tary education, there being no pro 
made for high school privileges in the 
districts of most States. The high 
should be accessible to all girls and boys 
have completed creditably the elemer 
course, whether in city or country. 
chusetts has made the support of high sekoe 
compulsory in all places of a certam popu 
tion and valuatién. Why should not t 
provision be made a general one ? . 
‘¢ We would recommend that the ado 
of free text books be made obligatory througis 
out our whole country, as an impe 
agency for the advancement of education.”* e.. 
RECIPROCITY. oe 
Early in the session a resolution was ; 
ed favoring reciprocity with Engiand, Fr ce, 
and Germany. It was referred to the Comm 
mittee on Agriculture, which, yesterdayy, 
notified the Grange that a majority and ai~. 
nority report would be presented. The ma 
jority report embodied in it this substit 
* Resolved by the National Grange 
we favor reciprocity treaties with all 
countries with which we have trade 
on all articles not grown or manufact q 
the United States, believing that such 
policy would enlarge the market of & 
American farmers.’’ es 


The substitute precipitated » debate vil 
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‘THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 
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“ Quotations from Lowell. 


~ God sends his teachers unto every age, 

» Toevery clime and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

* Andshape of mind, nor givesthe realm of truth 
> Into the selfish rule of one sole race. 
r —Rhoecus. 


St Byes are not so common as people think or 
poets would be plentier. 
—A Good Word for Winter. 


They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
—Stanzas on Freedom. 


. Greatly begin; though thou have time 
ie But for a line, be that sublime,— 
i Not failure, but low aim is crime. 


In general those who nothing have to say 
Contrive to spend the longest time in doing it; 
They turn and vary it in every way, 
Hashing it, stewingjit, mincing it, ragouting it. 
b —An Oriental Apologue. 
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say For the halcyon days that have been and are 
one 
7 _ My heart unconsolingly grier-s ; 
i 


Regret. 
n this new style coming in! 
| _ Bitter tears for the fashion that goes! 
» For the first is a subject of sore chagrin 


R To myself, and of joy to my foes. 


at of tucking in Dorothy's sleeves. 
e Charles Asliley Hardy.— Life. 


> 


' wi ery of the sweetest of dunes I mourn— 





4: , Prayer. 

iv? lore things are wrought by prayer 
Pai. Fore this world dreams of, Wherefore, let thy 
ay vo 


W 


like a fountain for me night and day. 
r what are men better than sheep and goats, 
a t nourish a blind life withip we rain, 
knowing God, they lift not .ands of prayer, 
| h for themselves and those whocall them 
i! ' friend? 

oo , the whole round earth is every way 
d by gold chains about the feet of God. 
_  * —Tennyson, 
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wn ABOUT WOMEN. 


q ! WF A WESTERN WOMAN KILLED 
| an eagle with a stick-pin. 
* 


* ' * 
T HERE IS A TOWN IN FLORIDA 
ig named Trilby, and the streets are 
i mamed after other characters in Du 
“Maurier’s famous story. 
* 
N CERTAIN PARTS OF CHINA 
the young women weave scarlet rib- 
| bons into their long, closely-plaited 
’ braids, to signify that they are marriage- 
#) able. 
x * x 
RS. NATHANIEL T. BRITTON, 
;*"* wife of President uritton, of Colum- 
bia College, New York, has made a study 
‘of ferns and mosses, and is about to 
produce a book on the subjet. 


* 
* * 


PRINCE OF WALES, AC- 
| * cording to the Figaro, is the greatest 
| spendthrift in the world. To make this 
interesting paragraph come duly into a 
- column marked “ About Women,” one 
» must add that the Prince is the husband 
ef the Princess of Wales. 
m * 
y *"* 
Pyaee DUCHESS OF MARLBORO, 
Zan 6" «having entertained the Prince and 
) Princess of Wales, is now on the very tip- 
/ top of English society, and the American 
as usual, gets what she wants, 
Hough in this case it cost her a pretty 
igtire, for, according to gossip, the Duke 
‘eost her some $15,000,000. 


—_ * * % 


//7.I8S TOLD THAT DARWIN DE- 
delighted in hearing his wife read 
to him, and that he enjoyed 
backgammon very much. They played 
yo games every night, and rwin 
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j as sorrowful over the loss of a 
and elated over a gain, as if he 
Were just an ordinary man, and not one 
f the greatest naturalists that ever 


2 PHILADELPHIA GIRL MAKES 
trunk-packing a profession. She is an 
srt in stowing away chiffon waists and 
fyet capes and other périshable combi- 
so that they shall not be mussed. 
doing her work well, too. 
who can afford it are glad to be 
id of the trouble of packing, and just 
fore the Summer season begins she is 
fticularly busy. She makes a spe- 
ity of packing trousseau trunks and 


CASTLE, AN AMERICAN, 
Pwhas been sentenced by the English 
fte* to three months’ imprisonment 
bhe casé is exciting a 
because the woman 
ornian of wealth, and of good 


shops. She was obviously ill and suf- 
fering when the Judge sentenced her, and 
had to be taken immediately to the hos- 
pital ward of the prison. Since the 
writing the woman has been released. 


x * x» 


TWELVE-YEAR-OLD WASH- 
ington girl, Margaret McDonald, 
revolutiqnized the art of making paper 
dolls, and enjoys a goodly profit from 
the work of her pencil, paints, and 
scissors. Asa child she painted pretty 
heads and costumes for paper dolls, and 
devised a most ingenious arrangement 
of slips and straps to hold the frocks in 
place on the doll figures. A big pub- 
lishing firm took up her work about 
three or four years ago, and published 
a series of her dolls that met with great 
success all over the country. Her dolls 
are the “Winsome Winnies,” “ Dolly 
Delights,” “Lady Bettys,” and others 
already familiar to the little girls of the 
land. Since then she has added Kings 
and Queens, fairy dolls, and Mother 
Goose characters to the paper-doll 
household. She is now an art student, 
with serious ambitions to become an 
illustrator. 


FADS AND FASHIONS. 








Buckles of all sorts—silver ones for a 
quarter and gold gem-studded ones for 
$25 or $50—are worn nowadays, and also 
buckles of Russian enamel, silver-gilt 
buckles, pearl buckles and buckles 
jeweled with amethysts, turquoises, or 
topazes. Fillagree buckles and heavy 
plain buckles are to be seen in all the 
shops. Buckles worn by the girls with 
their bicycle suits and by the matrons 
with their tea gowns, are worn with 
brocaded evening frocks and serge busi- 
ness suits, 
* * x 

A handsome frock for an elderly lady, 
taken from The Ladies’ Home Journal 
—the elderly lady was not taken from 
that publication, but the design for the 
frock—may be copied in a fine serge, 
ladies’ cloth, cashmere, Henrietta or any 
material of light or moderate weight, 





and is prettiest copied in gray and white 
jet trimmings. The skirt is well-gored 
and plain. The waist is made with 
basque pieces over the hips and ruffled 
revers over the shoulders. These revers 
may be of silk or of dress material, if it 
be light weight, and are trimmed just 
above the edge with a narrow jet trim- 
ming. A full vest front of chiffon, lace 
or soft silk, is edged on either side by a 
band over the shoulder, ending in the 
shoulder seam, which may be of jet, 
velvet or lace insertion over satin. In 
this dress the band is of open jet-work 
over white satin; a comfortable collar 
and full sleeves finished with frills or 
bands at the wrists complete the costume, 
which is handsome enough for almost 
any occasion. The vest front may be 
made close-fitting, of plain or brocaded 
silk. 
* * x 

The girls like collars, and with a 
plain dress a collar of silk, velvet or lace 
need be the only trimming. In the cut 








ling; but she seems to have a true 






ee 4 


the dress material is rough goods, soft 
and fine in quality, and'green in color, 
with a plentiful weaving through’ of 
loose, knotted black threads. The collar |a house economically. 
dis- p Rotter eas 20: welll te, 









edged and trimmed just above the fur 
with a narrow ecru lace insertion. With 
a folded black satin belt finished with a 
big bow, a frill of doubled black satin 
at the wrists, a long, plain, untrimmed 
gored-skirt, the gown is complete. The 
collar may, be of brocade or flowered 
silk, edged with a frill of doubled chiffon 
and trimmed with a narrow, sparkling 
bead trimming. 

ed 


* * 

A black-and-white striped silk waist 
worm with a black skirt makes a stylish 
combination. In these days a woman 
cannot wear a waist and skirt if they 
do not harmonize. Last Winter the 
more’ bright-green waists she wore with 
blue skirts, the costume brightened by 
a magenta ribbon around her throat, 
the better; but this Winter we are more 
artistic and the skirt must match the 
prevailing color of the waist. 


* 
- - 


A hint to stout women: Avoid long- 
haired furs; seal and Persian lamb 
should be your choice. 


1.” 
* * 


It’s a wise woman who sews the bind- 
ing on her skirt with stout linen thread. 


* 
* a” ca 


Cock’s feathers seem to delight fair 
ladies nowadays. An English walking 
hat decorated with a baker’s dozen 
sprawling, fluttering, shining, cock feath- 
ers is worn by every fourth bride one 
sees on the Washington streets. 





Woman. 
Woman at best is a contradiction 
still.— Pope. 
The best woman is the one least 
talked about.— Frederick von Schiller. 


The sweetest thing in life is the un- 
clouded welcome of a wife.—Nathaniel 
Parker Willis. 

It is no more possible to do without a 
wife than it is to dispense with eating 
and drinking.— Martin Luther. 


I have seen more than one woman 
drown her honor in the clear water of 
diamonds.— Comtesse d’ Houdetot. 

Before going to war, say a prayer; 
before going to sea, say two prayers ; be- 
fore marrying, say three prayers.—Pro- 
verb, 


Such a duty as the subject owes the 
prince, even such oweth a woman to 
her husband.—Shakspere. 


A continual dropping in a very rainy 
day and a contentious woman are alike. 
—Old Testament. 

Wretched un-idea’d girls—Samuel 
Johnson. 

We shall find no fiend in hell can 
match the fury of a disappointed wo- 
man,—scorned! slighted! dismissed 
without a parting pang.— Colley Cibber. 


HERE AND THERE. 





Apropos of reproving and punishing 
children, Rousseau, the French philoso- 
pher has this to say : 

“You will indeed make a mere ani- 
mal of him by this method if you are 
continually directing him and saying: 
‘go, come, stay, do this, stop doing that!’ 
If your head is always to guide his arm 
his own head will be of little use to 
him.” 

Most children are sensitive, and more 
so than their elders imagine. A rebuke 
before strangers is for a long time a pain- 
ful memory to the child, and an angry 
rebuke is sometimes never forgotten ; and, 
as Rousseau says, let the little one find 
out ways of doing things for himself 
occasionally ; do not be continually di- 
recting him. 


x * x 


A woman usually classifies all of her 
minor ills under the term headache, and 
generally has one cure for the whole lot, 
though a headache is merely one painful 
symptom of various troubles. It may be 
a headache from indigestion; then care- 
ful diet will help to relieve it. Careless- 
ness in the use of the eyes is another 
frequent cause for headache. One 
should never read nor sew except with a 
good, strong light falling over the left 
shoulder. Nervous headaches are the 
heritage of the very busy woman. She, 
of course, should avoid over-doing— 
which is more easily said thandone. A 
hot foot-bath and a nap will help one in 
the trouble. If sleep be impossible one 
should at least lie down in a semi-dark- 
ened room and try to rest and try not to 
bother over the household troubles. 
Good health and good spirits will help 
much in surmounting difficulties, and it 
is poor economy to wear out one’s body 
and nerves, even in doing for others, 


* 
* * 


‘Very few plants, if any, can flourish 
in a room where gas is used, and, in- 
deed, even lamplight is said to injure 
them somewhat, though only to a small 
degree as compared to gaslight. Plants, 
even more than girls, must have their 
beauty sleep. 

* = * 

Sand or flour -sprinkled over burn- 
ing grease will smother the flame. A 
box of sand should be kept handy in 
every house where there are children 
and lamps are used. 


* 
* 7 


Clean isinglass with vinegar and 


water. 


x * » 


A canary bird enjoys hugely a break- 
fast of a hard-boiled egg. Crumble the 
egg, mix it with cracker crumbs and a 
tiny bit of cayenne pepper, and feed the 
bird in the morning, and see how he en- 
joys it. But don’t let him be greedy 
over it, or he can’t sing so well. 


* 
* * 


Americans are beginning to appreci- 


using cretonne and chintz in furnishing 








ate the beauty of the English fashion of 


thrift must be expended than money. 
Our furniture dealers offer as their 
choicest bargains gatid#y blue and_ red 
plush “parlor suites,” but a wise little 
housewife will bewarée'6f them, and will 
have chintz-covered furniture, with wil- 
low or cane and ligt! wood chairs to 
lend variety; will Mang fresh dotted- 
muslin curtains in her window, with 
chintz curtains hanging over them, if 
she desires the doublé< pair, and will 
have a bright, fresh°’room that will 
not become dingy ‘nd stuffy in a 
few months. Cheap plush furniture 
“ wears” miserably. 


* 
e.-@ 


in the same manner a woman who 
cannot afford silken-covered cushions 
for her couch can buy cretonne-covered 
ones that will be bright and pretty, and 
just as soft and comfortable as the more 
expensive ones. 


* 
* + 


To sweep a carpet without raising the 
dust is not an easy task. A wet broom 
spots the carpet and makes the room 
“smelly,” salt is a miserable aid, tea 
leaves are apt to leave spots unless they 
be very well drained off, but the best of 
all is said to be scraps of newspaper, 
fine bits wetted, scattered over the floor 
and then swept up. 


x * x 


A list of Christmas gifts may perhaps 
carry a gleam of a suggestion to some 
one struggling with the problems of 
Christmas giving, when there are so 
many people to be remembered and such 
a slender purse to accomplish all that 
the kindly heart wishes. 

The list includes gifts that come 
within the range of a dollar or two or 
less—one can buy some very pretty 
things for a doller. 

For the dear mother, there are 
handkerchiefs, an excellent quality of 
linen for a quarter, embroidered or 
plain, very daintily embroidered ones 
for a dollar, and lace-edged ones for a 
dollar and a half. Books are welcome 
to most of us, and pretty editions of 
poetry—old and new—and sweet love 
tales and powerful essays and travels 
and standard works of all sorts come in 
easy prices. There are calendars most 
exquisitely flowered, and with a Scrip- 
tural quotation for every day or month, 
or there are the poets’ calendars, Dickens 
calendars, and all sorts of delightful 
varieties. If the mother embroider or 
is fond of fine needle work, a tiny pair 
of silver-handled scissors will be ap- 
propriate; they only do,to snip threads 
with, but embroiderers Jike them; they 
cost about $1.25. For 40 cents one 
can buy a red strawbergy emery with a 
silver top that will grace a work basket. 
Pretty house slippers, a dressing sack 
made of fine cashmere and sewed with 
pretty loving stitches;"a silver pen- 
holder; a_ chiffon or Jace fichu or 
scarf; small pieces’ of ghina or silver 
ware for her dining room; fine em- 
broideries; a little clock; a subscription 
to one of the magazines or papers that 
she likes; a little piece of cut glass, or a 
knitted petticoat—there is plenty to 
think of for the mother. 

For the father one must be more 
cautious. You can’t buy him ties or 
cigars unless you know exactly what 
color he likes best in the one and what 
brand of the other. A man who never 
wears any but black ties will be 
made miserable with a silver gray one, 
and the lad who is pining for @ narrow 
dark-red satin tie will not be content 
with a brown Persian cravat. But 
there are slippers; dress suspenders; a 
clock or lamp, should he need one or 
the other; handkerchiefs always are 
safe for him, but know whether he likes 
silk or linen best, fora man is apt to 
like one kind very much and the other 
not at all. Books of course—if you 
know what he wants—or a magazine for 
the year; a new whip, if he be fond of 
his horses; a fountain pen if he be a 
busy man, and one who has often to use 
his pen—a man who writes but seldom 
has very little patience with a fountain 
pen; oran umbrella or cane. Wristlets 
are good if he will wear them. They 
should be made with a fine close stitch ; 
clumsy ones are so very ugly. 

For the daughter of the house, any- 
thing from a 25-cent silver stick pin or 
linen handerchief, up to a five dollar box 
of sweets or a $100 bicycle, will come 
in handy. Handerchiefs, books, calen- 
dars, silver-mounted things for her tvilet 
table, a pretty chair or rug for her room, 
a potted fern or flower, a new silk waist, 
a fur-tippet, silver things for her work- 
basket or writing desk, a spread or 
cushions for her couch, a candlestick or 
mirror, cups for her tea table, a tall 
slim glass vase for her rose or small one 
for her violets, flowery calendars, lace- 
edged handerchiefs, silver or jeweled hat 
pins, buckles, slippers to wear with her 
wrappers, or high-heeled dancing slippers, 
an umbrella or umbrella clasp—there 
are thousands of things for girls. 

The young man will like about what 
his father does, except his books must be 
tales of adventure and je is more apt 
to hanker after red neekties and big 
canes. If he be 16 rao he is obliged 
to have a big, one-bladed knife, “ hunt- 
ing-knives,” I believe the boys call them. 
If he be-a wheel-man; a-fine lamp will 
please him, but the best. lamps cost four 
or five dollars. For she small girls dolls 
and “doll things” and for the little boys, 
steam toy boats and ,spgines seem to be 
the greatest need. { «9: 





How to Cure Gorns. 

Dr. Sofshue says linseed oil is a sure 
remedy for both hard and soft corns. If 
they are indurate and very painful, the 
relief it gives in a short time is most 
grateful. Bind on a soft rag saturated 
with linseed oil, and continue to dampen 
it with the oil night and morning until 
the corn is removed easily and without 
pain. 





“ Children Teething.” 


Mrs. Wrinstow's SooTHING Syrup should 
always be used for children teething. It 



















Plushes ought 
never be used for furniture or draperies 
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WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


Christmas Doings. 

How lonely the Farmhouse Department 
looked in the November number. Not a 
member present. I wonder if all were so 
busy making Christmas presents, that they 
could not spare a few moments to write? I 
have been very busy, but not making pres- 
ents, but house-cleaning and getting sewing 
ready for cold weather, has detained me from 
visiting this department. Now I am going 
to tell you of a few things that would make 
some friends happy for Christmas. A table- 
cloth would make a very useful present. 

For 50 cents a yaed, one can often get a 
nice piece, and two yards is plenty for a 
small family. This could be hemstitched, 
which would improve its appearence very 
much. 

A clothespin-bag would be another useful 
present, and the cost would be but a trifle. 
Take half a yard of unbleached muslin, 
fold together and round off the corners at 
the bottom, sew up, then take a dinner-plate 
and mark out a half circle from side at 
top. Face the circle with a bias piece 
of cloth and turn a hem across the top deep 
enough to run a good-sized tape through. If 
one is handy with a brush and paint, a few 
designs, such as a tub, clothes-pins, or a line 
with a few clothes pinned on, would improve 
its appearance, and would be an appropriate 
gift to a friend who has a family to wash for. 
A linen handerchief hemstitched around 
would also be nice and cost but a little. It 
is not so much the cost of an article, but the 
spirit in which it is given, that makes it a 
welcome gift. If each one would try and 
make one outside the family happy, there 
would be many happy people on Christmas 
day.—Mrs. R. A. O. 


*2 


Concerning Master Baby and His Bath. 


One of the most important comforts for 
baby’s bath is often omitted, according to the 
London Mail. If not, strictly speaking, a 
part of baby’s wardrobe, at least a very 
necessary and valuable adjunct to it is the 
flannel apron worn by the nurse or other 
dignitary who presides at the morning tub. 
Very often, just as the little one is about to 
be plunged into the water, it will be found 
that some of the thousand and one accessories 
necessary to the accomplishment of this intri- 
cate performance, and which were supposed 
to be conveniently at hand, are missing. In 
a trice, with the baby still in her arms, 
nurse can toss the long apron snugly about 
him and safely go in quest of the needed 
article without incurring the slightest risk of 
her charge taking cold. 

The contact of the soft, warm flannel with 
the tender skin will be very grateful to the 
baby during the somewhat lengthy process of 
washing and drying. 

After the bath is completed, it will be well 
to keep baby closely wrapped in the apron 
for a few minutes before beginning to dress 
him. This will insure him a season of really 
needed repose, for the full bath, especially to 
a delicate child, is often accompained by con- 
siderable fatigue. 

Procure for the apron a yard of soft, fine 
flannel—the widest which you can get; hem 
it neatly down the sides and across the 
bottom, and finish at the top with a drawing- 
string, so that it may be extended to its en- 
tire width when washed. Babies who have 
had a dread of the daily bath, crying 
throughout the entire process while lying on 
a cold cotton apron, will smile contentedly 
when the soft, warm flannel one is substituted. 








For a Gentleman’s Room. 


Handsome handkerchief boxes are crochet- 
ed of macrame cord, and molded upon a 
block of wood of the proper size and shape. 
Make the bottom of the box and one inch of 
the sides of some very close pattern. Crochet 
the next inch in open spaces, so that a ribbon 
an inch wide may be woven in and out all 
around the box. The last inch and a half is 
crocheted close again. The lid is made like 
the bottom of the box, and one inch deep; or 
if preferred leave space all around the top, 
and one inch from the edge for ribbon. just as 
described for the side of the box. Rub stiff 
flour starch into the work, draw it over the 
mold, and pull out the edges evenly and in 
good shape. Set in a warm (not hot) oven to 
dry. Then take it off the mold, and give it 
two or three coats of varnish, allowing each 
coat plenty of time to dry. Line with blue, 
pink, or red satin, and run ribbon of the 
same color as lining through the spaces left 
for it. A collar and cuff box may be 
crocheted in the same ‘way.. The bottom 
should be round, about seven inches in 
diameter, and crocheted very close. When 
you begin on the side, crochet four rows of 
solid short stitch. Then open spaces for 
ribbon, and after that four rows of short 
stitch. Make the lid an inch deep, crochet 
a ring and fasten it to the lid to lift it by. 

To make a slipper case, cut a piece of 
pasteboard in the shape of a shield, 16 inches 
long and 12 inches wide, for the back. Cover 
the front side with plush, velvet, or broad- 
cloth, and the back with cambric. Cut two 
pieces of eardboard the size and shape for 
the front parts. Cover them just like the 
back, and join them to it, neatly rounding 
them so the slipper can be putin. A narrow 
ribbon or braid finishes all the edges, and a 
silk cord and tassels are used to hang it by. 
Embroider a bunch of daisies and leaves in 
their natural colors with Roman floss on each 
of the front parts, and near the top of the 
shield. — 

Pretty thermometers are made by cuttinga 
piece of pasteboard about three inches longer 
and wider than the thermometer, which 
should be removed from the tin frame. Cover 
with plush, velvet, or linen, upon which you 
have embroidered a design of golden-rod. 
Fasten the thermometer to it with strong glue, 
or by piercing each corner with an awl and 
sewing it to the plush. 

For a waste-paper basket use a willow one 
of any size desired. Line the bottom and 
sides with dark-blue silkoline. Get a piece 
of golden-brown felt about eight inches wide, 
and just long enough to reach around the 
basket. Cut the lower edge in squares, mak- 
ing the ends pointed. Embroider a design in 
outline just above the points, with blue 
Asiatic twisted embroidery silk. Crochet 
wheels of the same silk, and tie heavy silk 
fringe in the lower part of the wheel, mak- 
ing a tassel. Fasten a wheel to each point of 
the felt, allowing the fringe to fall below it, 
then join the telt neatly around the top of 
the basket. 

A pretty pen rack may be made of an old 
horse shoe. Make four wooden pins to fit into 
the nail holes, and cover it all with tinfoil. 
Hang it up with cord or ribbon. A letter- 
case is made of two pieces of cardboard, one 
round for the back and the other crescent- 
shaped for the front. Cover both pieces with 
silk or satin, upon which you have embroid- 
ered small sprays of flowers in their natural 
colors with Asiatic filo silk. Join the outer 
edges of the two pieces with invisible stitches 
and fasten narrow ribbons to hang it by.— 
WESTERN HOUSEKEEPER. 





His Ambition. 


“Oh, dear!” sighed the Hippopota- 
mus, “I am so tired of this circus life. 
I wish some nice little boy would buy 
me for a pet. Id love to sit in a little 
boy’s lap and have him call me Fido, 
and let me crawl into his bed and bite 
his toes every morning like a puppy- 
dog.” —Harper’s Round Table, 
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Splinters. 
A Georgia man was arrested for 
carrying whisky in his bicycle tires. 
They probably charged him with 





poe without a Sacnaa-eolg 





HOME TABLE. 





A meringue rice pudding will please 
the home folks who have tired. of the 
usual arrangement of rice desserts. 
Cook the rice in milk—a cup of rice to 
a quart of milk—or in smaller or larger 
proportions as needed. When it is ten- 
der stir in the yolks of three eggs which 
have been well beaten; add sugar to the 
taste and vanilla, heaps of raisins, nut- 
meg, a trifle of lemon juice or whatever 
flavoring is best liked, and turn the mix- 
ture in a buttered baking dish. Make 
a meringue by beating the whites of 
the eggs very stiff, and adding to them 
a little powdered sugar. Spread this 
lightly and thickly over the top of the 
rice and brown it lightly in the oven. 


x * x 


APPLE JELLY CAKE. 


Cream one cup sugar and three table- 
spoonfuls of butter ; add three eggs, one- 
third of a cup of milk, one and one- 
half cups of flour. Sift one and one- 
half cupfuls of flour, and sift it many 
times. Stir it into the cake, reserving a 
small amount to accompany the baking- 
powder, of which two teaspoonfuls will 
be needed. Stir this into a small part 
of the flour, sift it well, and add to the 
cake-batter at the last moment, stirring 
as little as possible after the baking- 
powder is in. Bake in three layers. 


JELLY FOR THE FILLING. 


Juice of one lemon, a little of the 
grated rind, one cupful of sugar, two 
tart apples grated, and one egg well 
beaten. Stir all together, and simmer 
till of the right thickness to put between 
the layers ; cool, put the layers together, 
and frost the top with a soft white frost- 
ing flavored with lemon. 

This cake is also delicious with a 
cream filling, or baked in a sheet and 
covered with whipped cream sweetened 
and flavored with vanilla. 

* * x 

Sweet potato croquets may be most 

delicious. Take cold, boiled sweet po- 


tatoes, put them through a potato-ricer 


or a colander, press them in flat cakes, 
dip in egg, roll them in crumbs, and fry 
them brown. 


x * x 


Physicians and scientists agree that 
hot or fresh bread is much more indi- 
gestible than old bread. In Germany 
there is a law that no bread must be 
sold before it is a day old. The Ameri- 
cans are credited with making the worst 
bread in all the world, anyway, and, be- 
sides, they consume an inordinate quan- 
tity of hot bread, and on the bread 
question generally, seem to be below the 
average in civilization. The American 
bread is soggy and heavy, and has too 
little crust to be truly hygienic, and, 
furthermore, the fine white flour has lost 
much of its nutritive value. All that 
goes to make teeth and bone and to 
build up a fine nervous system is bolted 
from the wheat. 

x * x 

To make the best of dried fruits soak 
them a long while and cook them a 
short while. 


. 
* +* 


Peanuts after being shelled, deprived 
of the red coating and chopped fine, are 
added to the stuffing of a duck with 
good effect. 


* 
* * 


Creamed chicken with. rice makes a 
dainty dish, fit to set before a king. 
Cook the rice in a double boiler so that 
it will be light and dry and with each 
grain separate. Take cold roast chicken 
and remove all the fat, skin and bones, 
cut it up moderately fine and heat it in 
a cream sauce. Make the sauce by 
creaming together a scant tablespoonful 
of flour with a heaping tablespoonful of 
butter. Put this in a pan, melt it, and 
add a cupful of milk. Let this cook 
until it thickens, stirring it carefully 
all the time, that it may be smooth. Put 
the chicken and whatever chicken gravy 
that may be in the sauce, and when it 
is hot through and through serve on a 
platter with the rice in a ring around 
the chicken and sauce. 


A Brown Frock. 
A pretty frock of brown is made with 
a box-pleated waist with a square yoke, 
or it may be a separate short, square 
collar of ecru lace over brown satin. 


This style may be varied. The yoke 











may be of velvet, or, for a white frock, 
the gown of fine white wool and a sepa- 
rate square collar of white lace over 
white satin. If a fair damsel choose to 
wash and make over an old white silk 
or wool frock, she can fashion for herself 
a collar of ecru lace over green satin, and 
with a green satin belt she will be as 
fair asa lily. For pink-cheeked blondes 
or fair-skinned women with light-brown 
hair, there is no lovelier costume than a 
white gown with leaf-green satin or vel- 
vet for contrast. 
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THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 





was not ended when the noon recess w 
‘SS W 
taken. " 
THE NEXT SESSION IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


There was a special meeting of the meme 
bers of the seventh degree, National ( 


, : ” iTANge, 
in the evening, at which plans for secret 
work were considered. This was followed by 


a regular meeting of the Grange, at which 
the selection of the place for holding the 
next annual convention came up on special 
order of business, 

Mr. Holman, of Ohio, presented letters 
from the Board of Trade and Mayor of Springs 
field, Ohio, inviting the Grange to that city, 


and himself urged its selection. Mr. Rhone 
extended an invitation to the Grange to meet 
in Pennsylvania, and presented the claims of 
that State in an able address. Mr. Devries, 


of Maryland, in urging that the Convention 
be again held in Washington, D. C., referred 
to the cordial reception accorded the organiza 
tion here. 

Mr. Greer, of California, supported Penn- 
sylvania in a short speech. He said he 
would not oppose Washington, but that the 


honor ought to go to Pennsylvania rather 
than to Ohio, as the Buckeye State had re- 
cently received so many honors at the hands 


of the Nation and the Grange. Mr. Knott, of 
West Virginia, spoke in favorof Washington, 
while Mr. Wedderburn, of Virginia, advo- 
cated the claims of Pennsylvania. 

When the vote was taken Pennsylvania 
was selected by a good-sized majority. ‘The 
city has not yet been chosen, 

When the Grange adopted resolutions re 
questing the President-elect to appoint a 
practical farmer as Secretary of Agriculture, 
it was not deemed wise to name any particus 
lar candidate, but the members of the or- 
ganization, as individuals, felt that they had 
aright to recommend aman. An organiza- 
tion was effected, Mr. Jones, of Indiana, be- 
ing elected President, and Mr. Smith, of 
Ohio, Secretary. 

The name of J. H. Brigham, Master of 
the National Grange, was the only one men- 


tioned in connection with the position, and he 
was unanimously indorsed as the candidate 
of the farmers of the States represented at 
the meeting. Various plans of procedure to 
secure his appointment were discussed, and a 


Campaign Committee was finally appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Jones, of Indiana; 
Messer, of Vermont, and Greer, of California. 
This committee will formulate its own plans 
for securing the desired appointment. 

- * 


LAST DAY. 


Adoption of a Platform. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 19. 
The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, which was adopted, recommends a stable 





currency; that the United States Senators be 
elected by the people, equal protection for 
the farmer, pure food legislation, and free 


rural mail delivery; expresses sympathy with 
Cuba, and declares that the Grange would re- 
ceive with joy the settlement of the vexed 
questions between England and America. It 
favors arbitration whenever it can be resorted 
to without sacrifice of honor. It congratu- 
lates the Grange that political differences and 
heated contests had made no difference in the 
fraternal feeling of the Order, and ends by 
pledging the united support of the Order to 
the country and the flag. 

A resolution calling upon the incoming 
Administration to give suitable protection to 
agriculture, so that our National burdens shall 
be more equitably distributed, after some dis- 
cussion, was defeated by a small majority. 


She Took Her Precious Calla. 

A Buffalo woman went to California 
to spend the Winter a couple of weeks 

0. 
She is a great lover of flowers. She 
has her yard full of them in the Sum- 
mer and her house full of them in the 
Winter. Her particular pride is a big 
calla. When she was making up her 
list of things to take to California she 
included the calla. She read the list to 
her husband. When she came to the 
calla he said: “Now, I wouldn’t take 
that calla.” ; 

“Why not?” she asked, with some 
asperity. “I never thoughit so much of 
a plant in my life as I do of that calla, 
and I just know it will be full of 
blossoms this Winter, and I wouldn't 
miss seeing them and smelling them for 
the world.” 

The first letter home contained this 

raph: 
ar aan tell you about that calla. 
It was the greatest bother you ever saw. 
I almost wore myself to a shadow tak- 
ing care of it. But I carried it along, 
thinking of the lovely blossoms it would 
surely have this Winter. By the time 
I got into California I was sick and 
tired of it and nervous and worried and 
all that. But I remembered the com- 
fort the blossoms would be to me when 
they came. When I got up on the 
morning of the last day I looked out of 
the car window, and may I never sc@ 
Buffalo again if the train wasn’t _ 
ning through a field of callas so big 
that I couldn’t see its limits, I just sat 
down and had a goodcry. To think 
that an ordinarily sensible woman should 
cart a 20-pound pot and lily 3,000 
miles just because she wanted to see It 
in blossoms, and then find millions of 
the same lilies growing wild in the 
fields. It was enough to make an angel 
weep. Then I took the — ealla and 
threw it out of the car window. 

The postscript read like this: «Pp.S, 
—Dear Henry, please supply any swt 
able word where I left the blank.’— 
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1 UNEXPECTED EMOTION, 


2.——— 


and the Consequences Thereof 
Which Presently Ensued. 
























































































































































Wi uld ever think of going to a 

gt city, such a8 New York is, to find 
ae like an emotion ? 

\ the pretty little provincial 
city | lived, an emotion was quite 
tn b ted. Emotions grew luxuri- 
antly ery dry-goods store, and blos- 
ome tropical richness in every milli- 
gers A bit of gracefully-folded 
dress or a coquettish hat, or a 
gapely slipper in a show window would 
mi y man’s heart beat faster, and 
. » came with the fancies that 
fivitly turn whither they should turn, a 
shirtwaist. beeame a poem, and a bow of 
brght ribbon was a picture to dream 
dr ver. 

1} ever heard of an emotion in 
tt icity? There the shirtwaist is 
hi hy the neck as if it were a 
criminal, and the coquettish hat bears 
an tly tag, inseribed: “ 98 cents; 
mi down from $18.25.” 

\\ is the romance in that? I say 
a) e.”’ for romance is the result of 
gy cootion. The emotionless human 
bein ucapable of romance, and life 
without romanee is a desert with sand 
apreal cight feet thick all over its sur- 
lace. 

| had been in New York a week on 
gmonth’s vacation, and, strange to re- 


late, | had experienced an emotion. 
Extremely violent it was, too, ‘and 





A TIARMONY IN BLUE, 





mpidly growing worse. In my own 
town | had experienced one a day, I | 
presume, during the entire course of my 
matured bachelorhood, but they had | 
yielded readily to treatment, leaving no | 
scars or other serious effects. This one, | 
however, had continued for an entire 


neck, and, as I have previously stated, 
#as rapidly growing worse. 

| had arrived at my hotel one after- 
noon about four o’elock, and, after a | 
pleasant stroll of an hour, had reached 
the conclusion announced above, to wit, 
the absolute emotionlessness of the great 
city. in this frame, of mind I returned, 


md in due course went to my dinner. 
twas a good dinner, and when a man 
tas a good dinner before him, with 
imple space for its accommodation, any 
‘ounter attraction must be powerful in- 
feed to distract him, 


| was just on the point of sticking 
my tork into a piece of rare roast beef 
that was simply a symphony in pink, 
then | observed a young woman taking 
ver place at a table adjoining mine, and 
lirectly in my line of vision. 

If the roast beef were a symphony in 
pink, which it undoubtedly was, the 
young woman was a harmony in blue 
which made the symphony in pink fade 
aid wither as a flower. 

It is not necessary for me to describe 
her, for thousands of readers fairly revel 
in descriptions of loveliness, but it is 
absolutely impossible. All I remember 
is that she was gowned in blue of the 
flmiest, sweetest that ever a woman 
wears; that her eyes were blue and as 
dark as her gown was light; that her 
hair was parted in the middle and fell 
across her pink-and-white temples in 
golden waves; that—that—really, I 
must be pardoned for declining to 
further attempt the impossible. 

All the melody had left my roast beef 
now, and there was no poetry in the pie 
when it appeared. Everything before 
me was merely the prosaic necessity of 
food, and I was experiencing an emotion ; 
an emotion such as I had never known, 
ind in an atmosphere,” as I supposed, 
deadly to romance. 

I tried hard not to let my eyes run 
away with me and run over her, and 
succeeded sufficiently~ well. to prevent 
embarrassment, but they were exceed- 

ngly restive, and once or twice, possibly 
_ than that, she detected me gazing 

er, 

4, Was not so bad looking for a man of 
») that I could not flatter. myself a 
Worn might find a more unpleasant sight 
tian Mr. John Durham Fairfax, banker 
and bachelor, and I did not attempt ‘to 
Conceal myself from the eyes of the 
woman. 

Iv the time dinner was finished I felt 
Satisiied that we would know each other 
i we met again, and on this slender 


young 


foundation I built a superstructure of 


dissent to part from her before I had 
learned who she was. 
4 | did not know whether she was a 
permanent” or “transient” in the 
hotel, but I did know that I was ready 
% go to the ends of the earth to find 
Sut all about her, and I did not care 
greatly whether she was there to stay a 
ay or a year, , 
_As a rule, a city hotel is a dreadfully 
lifficult place for the promotion of ac- 


Hore on the Summer hotel plan ‘than 
the average, and I knew that the lane 
tfore me was to be a long one ere the 








“duse, and did not care to—I mean I 
not eared to before dinner—because 







| story he had just heard, but I w 


{waintanee, though this one was rather 


turning came. I knew no one in the 


My friends lived in their ewn houses, 


shelter me when I couldn’t go anywhere 
else. 

I don’t know why I did, but I sat 
around the lobby of the hotel after 
dinner for an hour, and once when I 
heard the soft tones of a piano on the 
parlor floor, I went in that direction so 
hurriedly that when I returned the 
clerk asked me if anything was the 
matter. . 

There was, but I was not throwing off 
information for the benefit of a hotel 
clerk. 

The next evening at dinner Fate was 
propitious, for when I entered the din- 
ing room she had not been at her table 
more than two or three minutes. I am 
sure of this, for I waited around the 
entrance of the dining room until she 
appeared and then followed her. 

“Fate?” remarked Napoleon Bona- 
parte, or in words to that effect; “I 
make Fate.” 

She was accompanied by her mother, 
whom | identified, without introduction, 
by the striking family likeness, and as I 
took my seat I blushed to find myself 
looked at by both ladies. Evidently 
the plot was thickening, and I felt that 
so far I was the only villain in it. 

There might be another man—there 
always is when he is least needed by the 
man who doesn’t want him—but he had 
not yet appeared on the scene. How 
soon he would do so was the only cloud 
in my sky--the only speck on my 
romance, 

By the time dinner was over—but 
why go into details? At the end of six 
days I was an emotional wreck. I 
thought of her all day and dreamed of 
her all night; I built air castles that 
fell down before I could get my tenant 
to take possession; I moped around the 
hotel; I didn’t go to call on my friends; 
I folded my hands and remained ina 


me this evening. Mr. Fairfax, this is | 
my son-in-law, Mr. Chester.” 

Her son-in-law! No wonder she | 
thought I was amusing when I asked | 
her if he were her daughter’s sweet- ; 
heart. If any man ever experienced an | 
emotional slump, I did at that very mo- 
ment, and I can scarcely say why I did 
not fall down upon the floor and mingle 
myself with the rugs at my feet. But 
L did not. It was a man before whom 
I stood, and I did not want to betray 
my weakness to a man. 

“ Where’s Mary?” inquired Chester, 
in the same matter-of-fact tone he would 
have employed in asking where the cow 
was. 

“T’m looking for her every minute,” 
said Mrs. Hardy. “She went out with 
Frank and his wife to make a call.” 

We must have talked for half an 

hour, though I was in no condition to 





| be pardoned.” 


though I am sure.d, know of nothing to 
a” 

“Tt has been ening on ever since you 
came to the hotelj’ she continued, “ and 
I was surprised ito it at first. Then 
mamma noticed it,and I fear she has 
aided and abetted me in it.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Chester, I don’t under- 
stand.” 

That was the solemn truth, for I had 
seen no impropriety. . 

“Didn’t you see, me look at you the 
first evening you were at dinner?” she 
laughed. “And not only once, but 
oftener?” 

“If I did I must have been looking 
at you,” I said nervously, for I didn’t 
want to talk about it, “and I must ask 
you to pardon me.” 

“You may have looked first, but I 
am sure you did not look with the in- 
terest that I did.” 
































perpetual condition of waiting for din- | 
ner. Not that I cared for the dinner, 
for my appetite had long since departed, | 
but because that was the ouly time my | 
wandering spirit could find rest. 

At the dinner of the seventh day, my 
heart dropped with such a dull thud 
that the waiter looked under my chair 
to see if a loaf of bread had fallen off 
the table. There was a man with her! 
A friendly, cheerful sort of a soul who 
appeared to affect her pleasantly. He 
was apparently about my own age, that 
is to say, 10 years her senior, and was 
the only man I had ever seen during the 
whole course of my life in whose blood 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| I yearned to dabble my fingers. 


He was the man chosen of her heart, 


| of course, else why had I been possessed | 


of a wish to have his blood? 

The very thought of it turned my 
dinner into sawdust, and before I had 
half finished it I hurried out 
house and madly mingled in the surging 
crowds on the street, vainly secking re- 
lief for my perturbed spirits, 

An hour later I returned. The hotel 
clerk wanted to tell me a delightful 
as in no 
humor for it, and impolitely walked off 
and wandered aimlessly up to the parlor 
floor. 

There I found some friends of mine 
calling on the mother of all my emo- 
tional disturbance, and before I could 
dodge and escape, they had seen me and 
called me into the room. I was duly 
presented to the lady, Mrs. Hardy, who, 
of course, recognized me at once, and 
told them that we were almost acquainted 
already. This she explained more fully, 
and she did it so charmingly that I be- 
gan to feel better. 

The callers left in the course of an 


parlor, as she said ker daughter had 
gone out with some friends and was ex- 
pected back ag any moment, and she 
wanted me to meet her. 

That, was friendly enough, and I 
wondered if she had the faintest idea of 
my state of mind. 

“T amsure,” I said, as I accepted her 
invitation to wait with her, “that you 
cannot realize how glad I. am to meet 
you, Mm. Hardy. You know, I have 
built up quite a romance, about your 
daughter, such a romance,” and I laugh- 
ed uncomfortably, “that when I saw 
the gentleman ‘at dinner with you this 
evening, I immediately began to look 


upon him as a rival,” 

















that capacity,” she replied, smiling. 
Mrs. Hardy to look at me curiously. 
sight. 

But I never thought of that. 
wreck, and I laughed hysterically. 
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of the | 


hour, and Mrs. Hardy remained in the | 


JUST THEN THE HARMONY IN BLUE CAME. 
“You need have no fear of him in 


“Then he isn’t her sweetheart?” I 
asked, with an eagerness that caused 


“Of course not,” and she laughed, as 
if there were something amusing in 


It was 
enought for me that he wasn’t to come 
between us. [f I had not been an emo- 
tional wreck, I know I would have had 
more sense. But I was an emotional 


“ He,” began Mrs. Hardy, when I had 
calmed down somewhat—but at that mo- 


.“Come in, Harry,” she said to him. 
«TI want you to meet Mr. Fairfax, who 
is a friend of the Curtites, who dis- 


take note of time, by its flight or other- 
wise, and then the Harmony in Blue 
came. But it wasno longer harmony. It 
was only a married woman in a blue dress. 

Alas, what romances are driven into 
the desert of realism and swallowed up 
in its sands by marriage! 

“ Daughter,” said Mrs. Hardy, “ this 
is Mr. Fairfax. He is a friend of the 

Curtises. You know, Mr. Fairfax,” she 
| went on to say, as I bowed, “that my 
| daughter is Mrs. Chester.” 

Of course I knew it, and the knowl- 
| edge rested upon me as an insupportable 
burden. 

“ Well,” inquired Chester, “ did you 
have a nice call?” 

“ Lovely,” responded Mra. Chester. 

“Tdid very well myself while you 
were gone,” he said. “I won a doz 
games of billiards and didn’t lose one. 
By the way, Fairfax,” he said to me, 
with a familiarity that was disagreeable, 
“do you play?” 

“ Not a very good game, I’m afraid,” 

I said. 
“You are the kind I’m looking for,” 
laughed, “and I'll see you to-morrow.” 
I was quite sure he wouldn’t do any- 
thing of the kind if I could prevent it, 
though I did not say so. 

I was not myself at all, and so felt 
the need of quiet after my painful ex- 
perience of the evening that I said 
“good night ” shortly after Mrs. Chester’s 
arrival and went to my room. 

What I dreamed of that night is too 
dreadful for publication. 

When I awoke I determined to leave 
the hotel at once, but I remembered 
that my washing had not come in, and 
concluded to wait over two days for it. 

From that day to this I have rejoiced 
that I did not belong to the Great Un- 
washed. 

All that day I dodged Chester, who 
had nothing on earth to do but want to 
beat me at billiards, and I was deter- 
mined not to gratify him. It was 
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‘*] WANT TO ASK YOUR PARDON, MR. FAIRFAX.”’ 


“Tam quite as sure I did,” I hastened 
to assure her, though I knew I was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. 

“ Do I look like your wife?” 

The question was absolutely irrele- 
vant. 

“No,” I said, before I knew what I 
was saying, “but I would give every- 
thing I have in the world if you did. 
I have no wife.” 

1 admit that it was not a speech any 
man, save her husband, should have 
said to a married woman, but I was not 
responsible under the ‘circumstances. 

I expected an explosion, and bowed 
my head to meet if. She laughed in a 
sweet, subdued, musical tone instead. 
“Then your ititerest was less than 
mine, for you pore ‘like my husband, 
and so much like him that I was startled 
by the resemblarice. Mamma noticed 
it, too, and was for going to you and 
asking who you were, but I insisted that 
that would never‘do in the world.” 

This was adding insult to injury, for 
if there was any nian on earth I did not 
feel flattered to resemble, that man was 
Chester, though I could not deny that 
Chester was not a“ positively homely 
man, and he was undoubtedly a good 
fellow. . 

“T feel complimented to resemble so 
handsome a man as your husband,” I 
said, with all the gallantry I had at com- 
mand, “but you will pardon me for say- 
ing that I do not think we look at all 
alike.” 

The startled look she gave startled 
me. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “ where did 
you ever see my husband?” 

“ At dinner last evening and just be- 
fore dinner this evening,” I laughed, 
“and I believe I met him last night. 
Have you forgotten that he was present 
when I met you?” 
Possibly the subject searcely warrant- 
ed her laughter, but she may have been 
nervous. In any event, she laughed, 





enough that he was the husband of the 
only woman on earth whom I truly 
loved. That is to say, whom I had 
truly loved, for, of course, when I dis- 
covered that she was Mrs. Chester, my 
sense of propriety forbade the further 
encroachments of Cupid, and I bezan 
devoting all my time and energy to the 
tusk of removing her from my heart. 

I escaped Chester until five o'clock, 
when he caught me as I was endeavor- 
ing to sneak into the hotel by way of 
the ladies’ entrance. 

« |’ve been looking for you all day !” 
he exclaimed joyfully. “ Where the 
deuce do you keep yourself?” 

I wanted to say that I kept myself 
out of his way as much as possible, but 
I forebore. 

“You want to steer me into a game of 
bunco-billiards, do you?” I replied 
with a laugh that sounded to me like 
the wail of a departed spirit. 

« J did earlier in the day,” he admit- 
ted, smiling, “but I haven’t time now. 
I’m going out to dinner, and the ladies 
request that you dine at their table this 
evening at the usual ‘hour. 

“ Delighted,” I lied, and we separated. 

I never enjoyed a dinner less than I 
did that one, but I hoped sincerely that 
the ladies did not notice it. I might 
have known better ‘than to think they 
wouldn’t, for Mrs. Chester was a most 
observant woman and a sympathetic 
one—that kind of a woman who seems 
to know intuitively the mind of a man 
and td analyze his moods. Wife though 
she was of Chester, I could not prevent 
myself from thinking of her as my own 
wife. I choked so at my disappoint- 
ment that I had to explain it away as 
}an awkward piece of chicken bone. 

How short the step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous! _ 

An emotion and a chicken bone ! 

After dinner the ladies invited me to 
join them in their parlor, where Mrs. 
Hardy left us while’ she went to the 
apartments adjoining to attend some 
kind of a woman’s nreeting. 

Mrs. Chester and I talked im a gen- 
eral way, as we had been talking at cin- 
ner, for some time, and at last she be- 


came personal. 
“T want to ask pardon, Mr. 
what you may 


Fairfax,” she said, “ 
have considered 


and laughed as if she enjoyed it. 

“Did you think Harry was my hus- 
band?” she asked. 

I was dumfounded. 

“ Why—yes—yes—why”— I stam- 
mered, “ Isn’t he?” 

“Of course he isn’t. He is my 
brother-in-law and my husband’s cousin. 
His wife will be here to-morrow.” 

“And your husband?” I ipquired, 
with an effort. 

Her beautiful eyes grew softer than I 
had ever seen them, and they were 
luminous of the past. 

“T have been a widow for four years,” 
she said, so gently that I have always 
wondered how I mustered up courage 
enough to say another word, but I did, 
and I said a great many more words. 


* * * * * 


| 


Hardy coming in later, “what has hap- 
pened? Your face is as radiant as if 
you had good news.” 

“Not yet, Mrs. Hardy,” I replied, as 
enthusiastically as a boy, “but I hope 
to.” ' 

And Mrs. Chester sthiled.— New York 
Sun. fee 


Beet Sugar Factory in New York. 


Negotiations are nearly completed for 
the establishment in! Rome, N. Y., of 





of New York. The First New York 
Beet Sugar Company, with a capital of 
$300,000, has been ittcorporated for the 
purpose, and the’ capital is practically 
all placed. The plant at Farnham, 
Quebec, 40 miles‘ ‘nerth of Montreal, is 
to be removed te-Rome. Farnham is 
not in the “sugar belt,” but central 
New York is in the heart. of it, and 
yields beets that produce 40 per cent. 
more of sugar than the Canadian beets. 
The industry will givé farmers a new 
and profitable crop in sugar beets, and 
the beet pulp or by-product of the fac- 
tory is an economical fodder for dairy 
cattle. The capacity of the factory is 
200 tons of beets a day, and this is to 
be inereased to 300 tonsa day. By the 
time the next beet crop can be growa 
the factory will be ready for operation. 
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immediate attention. ** Brown’s Bronce 


young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions tu those published. 


Editor.” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.1 


Rex Ford, Stocles (2), Dan D. Ly 


Did, Guidon, Swamp Angel, Frantz. 


ry, N. R. Jetic, Ellsworth, Maude, GiGantic, 
Arty Fishel, Cinders, Holly, Woody Wynne, 
Roberta, Marimanda, Helenellanellie, Blue 
Bell, Duchess Sauerkraut, Tivoli, Strawberry, 
Lo Yell, Pennock, Joel H. Hint, Remardo, 
Ben Trovato, Malenco, Primrose, Pearlie Glen, 
T. O’Boggan, Carl, Pansy, Dan D. Lyon, 
Harry, Pearl, F. L. Smithe, Lillian Locke, 
N. 
Key, Miss Chief, Oloffe Innished, Cosette, 
Jo Urnal, Rex Ford, A. N. Drew, New- 
comer, 
Hawk, C. 
Lee, Yretsyma, Sinbad, Shoo Fly, St. Julian, 
Zaida, A. Dandy, Poly, Maranon. 


Kosciusko McGinty. 


TERRY. 


ROASTER. 


Topsy. 


“ Why, Mr. Fairfax,” exclaimed Mrs. + 


the first beet sugar factory in the State 





|For the leisure hour of readers, old and 


Answers and names of solvers to this issue will |} Co., Cal. & Town of Germany, in Saxe- 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a int . : . . 

definition signifies tbat the word is obsolete. | Meiningen. 4. Designating a certain chain 
Address letters for this department: “Puzzle | of islands. 5. Venetian engraver. 6. A 





ENUCLEATIONS NO. 30. 


282~—Piled; plied. 285 —F-at-e. 
233-—SASSARI 24-—DIONISTI 
ATTIRES INVENTS 
STATANT OVERGET 
SITTINE NERVUR®R 
ARAISES INGUENS 
RRENNETS STRRNAS 
ISTESS8O IsTtTe&sso 
236—- D 237— A 
coT APP 
GARRS AGIos 
GARMENS ACRUTER 
CARDINALS AGROMANIA 
DORMITORIES APIOMERINAE 
PRENOTING POTARGOES 
SNARING BENIORS 
SLING RINES 
SEG AAS 
8 E 
288—Snare; Earns; Nears. 291—Outre-aching 
2sg— D 290— D 
PIG RIG 
BEALL DEARE 
BARMAID DESMANS 
PERSONNEL RESPONSAL 
DIAMONDALIA DIAMONDCLUB 
GLANDERED GRANDPASS 
LINARES ENSCALE 
DELES SALSE 
LID LUS 
A B 
292— VICARTOSB 
KARENDAR 
TRIVENER 
ANIMATES 
STIRITIS 
ERINITES 
ACINESIA 
ACIDSALT 
Authors of word-forms: X. L. C. R. (2), Frantz, 


on. 


ENIGMANIACS. 
(June and July.) 
Complete Lists: G. Race, Alumnus, K. T. 


Incompletes: Mrs. G. R. C., L. M. N. Ter- 


E. Moore, Caro, Swamp Angel, Si. 


Tom A. 
El 


Jason, Orlando, 
Kosciusko McGinty, 


Eugene, 
Saw, 


Prize Winners. 
1. Guidon; 2. Jason; 3. A. N. Drew; 4. 


Awards for Contributions. 
(This paper one year each.) 
1. For best pair of verse puzzles, L. M. N. 


2. For 2d best pair of verse puzzles, Zo- 


” 
”. 


For 3d best pair of verse puzzles, PRIM- 
ROSE. 

4. For best square, T. HINKER. 

5. For best diamond, Palas. 


6. For best pyramid or inverted pyramid, 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 32. 

NO. 304—TRANSPOSITION. 
(To Remardo.) 

In Ardmore maid and maid unite 

To charm each roving mystic night, 

Who comes, with gladness in his eye, 

The joys of rural life to try 

In that fair haven of delight. 


How dear to ONE, and sound and sight, 
That time—too rapid in its flight— 
The too TWo stay I, last July 

In Ardmore made. 


And now, when Nature’s draped in white, 
And all have felt the north wind's blight, 
With “ International ’’ close by 

And other references nigh, 

How sweet to selve a diamond bright 

In Ardmore made. 
—MaAkRSH MonaARCH, Phillips Station, Pa. 


NO. 305—SQUARE. 


1. Perished.* 2. An equal. (Stand.) 
3. Demand. 4. Burying. 5. A townof the 


Sahara. 6. Large South American birds. 
7. Destitute of teeth. 8 To disguise. 
(Cent. ) —T. HINKER, Bangor, Pa. 


No. 306-10—TRANSPOSITIONS. 
. Acute and sharp the WHOLE is reckoned, 
These adjectives describe the SECOND. 
. ONE is the genus of a beast, 
Which on small deer would gladly feast. 
Two, from fern fronds, resembles fluff, 
And used some mattresses to stuff. 
ONE is a fragrant gum and tree, 
While Two, a rustic clown will be. 
. Armor-clad PRIMAL, it is said, 
Hyena-like, preys on the dead. 
If properly the Last is taught, 
Firm and secure it will be thought. 
. ONE, which is vowel permutation, 
Is often used in conversation. 
On a smooth surface like the Two, 
We often see a skating crew, 
Where the new woman meets our view. 
—MAvDE, St. Joseph, Mo. 


ou 


wo. 311—SQUARE. 

1. Pledged. (Stand.) 2. To over-burden. 
3. Repeals. (Stand. ) 4. Gramming. 
(Cent.) 5. The stormy petrel. (Cent.) 6. 
River of Afriea which flows into the Atlantic. 
(Wore.) 7. Destitute of teeth. 8. To dis- 
guise. (Cent.) —T. HINKER, Bangor, Pa, 


No. 312—TERMINAL DELETION. 
From the top of Mount Hope my glass I 
strain 

Watching the multitudes far below, 
Toiling and striving for gilded gain, 

Rushing and delving its secrets te knew. 
CoMPLETE from the higher aim of life 

Can we wonder they never the end attain? 
Just wrangling and bick’ring amid the strife 

Of their PRIME intents again and again; 

Their hope is a gilded cheat. 

Some walk mid‘the lowly dwellings of earth, 

Cheering the sad and helping the bad, 
Pointing to hope of celestial birth, 

Singing the song that makes the hear glad. 
As a brightsome flower in a barren land, 

As a rippling rill in a desert bare, 
As the light of the sun on every land, 

Is the life they lead in their mission fair, 

Their hope is a gladsome treat. 


I sean the whole earth and the suff’ring I 
see 
Makes ¢’er the heart sick with heaviest 
pain, 
The bick’ring, the strivings, the woes that be 
Give to my song a sad refrain. 
Sweet Angel of Hope, with thy pinions 


bright, 
Point the tree way foe mortals below, 
With thy vision of beauty cheer the sight, 
Breathe of thy peace that all way know 
Hope is a treasure sweet. 
—FRANTZ, Binghamton, N. ¥ 


NO. 313—sQUuARB. 
1. French litterateur; 1776-1842. -2. A 









inaseries. ( ) 4 Fintters. 

5. evergreen shrubs. 6. Min- 
eral. (Dungk) 7. Things which areendiess 
8. Most : ’ 

. - —s 


Now all t 
You vie 


If you are out a-hunting for “ tin,’’ 
This is the place to be mentioned in ! 


nO. 314—TERMINAL DELETION, 


TOTAL. 
ofr 


ther vour senses pull; 
w ‘‘a machine for c 


leansing wool.’’ 


LAST. 


—PriMRose, Baltimore, Md. 
NO. 315—SQUARE. 
1. The common gourd. 2. P. O., Napa 


poisonous principle obtained from antiar. 7. 
Lining, asa well. 8. Publicist of Holstein; 
1746-1826. —T. Hinker, Bangor, Pa, 


NO. 316—TRANSPORTATION. 


We always ONE the hoary head, 

Wicked and sinful tho’ we be; 

And while it may be truly said 

We always ONE the hoary head, 

The man whose deeds prove him ill-bred, 
Will never have our sympathy. 

We always ONE the hoary head, 

Wicked and sinful tho’ we be. 


Old men and women, Two and frail, 
Should all be treated with esteem. 
When they have passed beyond the vale, 
Old men and women, Two and frail, 
Will not return to tell the tale 
Of heavenly joy,—earth’s golden dream. 
Old men and women, Two and frail, 
Should all be treated with esteem. 

—L. M. N. Terry, Baltimore, Md. 


No. 317—INVERTED PYRAMID. 
(Defined by Standard.) 


Across: 1. A red Spanish wine from the 
first grapes. 2. Ointments consisting of 
equal parts of white wax, gum arabic, 
glycerin and water. 3. Lacking any 
quality required by correct taste. 4. Twist- 
ed ornaments, as scrolls. 5. Passageways. 
6. The blue titmouse. 7. A letter. 

Down; 1. A letter. 2. From. (L.) 3. A 
slender finial ornamenting the tip of a reof 
or furnishing the peak of a spire. 4. Soft 
downy feathers. 5. Dead. 6. English Ad- 
mirel, 1758-1805. 7. A form of celt having 
a ferrule attached. 8. Miner’s compasses, 
for underground surveying. 9. Taverns. 
10. Give leave to. 11. Elevated railroads. 
12. A letter. —Topsy, Columbus, O. 


ENIGMIANA. 


The result of the flat and form contest is 
announced this month, some excellent con- 
tributions having been received before the 
competition came to an end. Topsy is a 
newcomer who wins a subscription with her 
initial contribution.——T. Hinker’s batch of 
‘* Fights”’ set off this month’s issue to good 
advantage. Brother Smith has by no means 
forgotten the knack of making squares. 
Belmar is now located at 426 Hanover St., 
Baltimore, he having recently changed his 
abode. Beech Nut announces that “ The 
Oracle ’’ is in press and will soon be out, and 
that it will appear regularly during the 
Winter. Puzzlers will be very glad to see 
the sheet once more. Emery, by the way, 
states that Marmion is to resume active 
puzzle work at once, which is indeed a wel- 
come bit of news. Mrs. G. P. C., and 
numerous others, have joined our ranks dur- 
ing the past month and we are delighted to 
welcome each new face. The coming Winter 
months bid fair to witness a general revival 
in Puzzledom, unknown for a number of 
years. 

12-1-’96. 











R. O. CHESTER. 


WARKET FOR OUR FARM PRODUCTS. 





Great Britain and Her Colonies Bought 
58 Per Cent. of Our Exports Last 
Year. 

i Secretary Morton; jn his annual report, 

says that during the fiscal year just ended 

the exported products.of American farms 
aggregated $570,000,000, an increase of $17,- 

000,000 over the preceding year. In spite of 

this, there was a falling off in the percentage 

of agricultural products exported to the total 
exports, but this was’ dne to the unprece- 
dented sale abroad of American manufactur- 
ed goods. The principal market for Ameri- 
can products is found inthe United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and her colonies: ‘These 

English-speaking people bought 58 per cent. 

of a'l exports from the United States in the 

fiscal year 1896. Together with Germany, 

France, Holland, and Belgium they pur- 

chased 81.9 per cent. of our entire output, 

leaving 18,1 per cent. for the rest of the 
world. 

The total consumption of meat in Great 

Britain for the year was 1,100,000 tons, 75 

per cent. of which was produced at home, 

the remaining 25 per cent. being imported. 

Of live meat arrived in the United Kingdom 

during the first six months of 1896, the 

United States supplied 75.10 per cent. of the 

cattle and 45.26 per cent. of the sheep. The 

Glasgow market is especially recommended 

te American shippers, as in that city cattle 

from the United States compete with the 
very highest quality of British animals. 

American packers, the Secretary says, are 

not participating in the profits of the growth 

in consumption of swine flesh and hog pro- 
ducts in Great Britain as much as they ought 
to, because they do not cure meats to suit the 

British demand. On the other hand, Danish 

and Canadian packers are increasing their 

shipmentsevery year. American bacon aver- 
ages about two cents per pound below Con- 
tinental and Irish bacon, and about three 
cents below English. 

The shipment of American horses to Eng- 
land is steadily increasing. In 1893 Great 

Britian took 13,737 American horses, nearly 

23,000 in 1894, and 34,000 in 1895, but dur- 

ing the first nine monts of 1896 more Ameri- 

can horses were shipped into England than in 
any past 12 months. 


WEATHER BUREAU REPORT. 


Chief Moore Says His Predictions 
Have Been Verified 82.4 Times Out 
of 100. 
Prof. Willis L. Meore, Chief of the 

Weather Bureau, has submitted a report of 

the operations of the Bureau during the 

fiseal year of his administration. The aver- 
age percentage of verification of the Bureau’s 

forecasts, he says, during the year, was 82.4 

per cent., an improvement of 2.4 per cent. 

over that of last year. 

Among the new features introduced the 
one most highly commended is the corn and 
wheat region service established in the prin- 
| cipal corn and wheat producing States of the 
central valleys and the Northwest. One 
hundred and thirty-one points of observation 
have been selected from which daily reports 
of the rain-fall and temperature, the elements 
of greatest importance in connection with 
the growth of corn and wheat, are telegraphed 
to district centers. The information is 
promptly bulletined and disseminated in 
many other ways for the benefit of persons 
interested in crop conditions. 


The Cost of Free Seed Distribution. 
Secretary Morton, in his report, says that 











the seeds distributed gratuitously by the 
Government during the present year 
weighed 230 tons and occupied 30 mail cars 


in transit. The costof carrying them through 
the mails was over $70,000. seed 
was sent out i to plant 115 square 

re- 


current year, at present prices, the amount 
required by to be expended in the 
of will make each Congress- 














RELIABLE PATTERNS, 
Sze Is Ge 


We have made arrangements with oneofthe 
oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses _ 
in New York, which enables us to offer our. 
readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns 
of the very latest and newest designs. es 
These patterns are retailed in stores at from 
20 to 40 cents. We have made arrangements ~~ 
whereby we can offe: them at the extremely 
low price of 10 centa, Kae 
A paper pattern, of any size, of this illus- 
tration may be obtained by sending your 
fiame and address, number and size of pat-  ~ 
tern desired, together with 10 cents for each —- 
pee, to the Pattern Department 

o 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. C. 


PLEASE OBSERVE THE FOLLOW- 
ING MEASUREMENTS. 

For Waists: Measure around fullest part 
of bust, close under arms, raise slightly in 
the back, draw moderately tight. . 
For Skirts: Measure around the waist, ~ 195 
over the belt; draw moderately tight. aoe a2) 
Printed directions accompany each pattern; . 

showing how the garment is to be made. : 
When ordering patterns for children, please ~ 

also state age of child. 


20666.—LADIES’ BASQUE WAIST. 
Tailor-made gowns are more fashionable - 
than ever this year. Our illustration shows — 
a tight-fitting bodice fashioned in this neat 
and jaunty style. It is cut with a slight 
point both back and fre&t, which makes it 7. 
particularly becoming to the figure. 
closing is formed in the center with buttons 
and button-holes. Stitched lapels and a well- 
fitting turn-down collar finish the neck, which 
is cut out in a slight V and filled in witha 
removable chemisette, also included in the 
pattern. The sleeves are of ‘medinm size and 
display the proper amount of fullness at the ~~ 
shoulders. Dark-blue byoadcloth was the 
miterial used for our model, but tweed, serge 
covert-cloth, cheviot, novelty goods, or az 
stout woolen fabric could be-suceessfully use 
for its development. 
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20666.—LADIES’ BASQUE 


two-seam medium size sleeves~ at 

a removable chemisette—desirable for stout 
ladies) requires for medium size 2} yards 
material 36 inches wide, 1? yards 48 inches 


oe 


(with 


wide, or 1} yards 54 inches wide. Lining re- _ 
quired 1} yards. Cut in 6 sizes, 32, 34, 36) 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Price” ~ 

10 cents. * ~W. 
20696.—MISSES’ COSTUME, 2 — 


What could be more novel and stylish for q > , 
a young girl’s best dress than this pretty | ee’ 
gown? Dark-green figured novelty goods is) Fs Ld | ; 
the material shown in the illustration. The” 2% Bg, ‘ 
hi 
| 


Py 


dainty bodice is made with a gathered front 
of green-and-blue changeable taffeta. Natty 
jacket effects of velvet slashed on either side 


the shoulder and under arm-seams. 
collar and belt of silk finish both ; 
and waist. The closing is made invisibly ia’ © 
the —. maya boc back is eut im % 
iece and has its fullness eopfined by gathers, 
nt the neck and waist line. The oleae ate | 
absolutely the very latest thing, and display”? — 
the short pufis so highly approved by Dame 
Fashion. The five-gored skirt hangs’ fault- 
lessly and is made with a gathered back, ~ 
Tweed, plaid, canvas eloth, boucle, cheviot, 
ladies’ cloth, serge, mohair, etc., can be used x 
for this design. ria 
20696.—MISSES’ COSTUME ; 
(with short puff sleeves and a five-gored skir6é4,~ 
gathered at the back) requires for medium. > 
size 84 yards material 27 inches wide, 6} + 
yards 36 inches wide, or 4} yards 44 hes + 
wide. Lining required 1} yards; gimp epre- 
sents 2 yards. Cut in five sizes, 12, 13, 14 
15 and 16 years. Price 10 cents., 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN “a 
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Two Great Papers for the 4 
of One. 4 
One of the very best dairy papers in the 
world is Hoard’s Dairymau, published in the = 
midst of the great “— of Wisconsin, \ 
Illinois and Iowa. No practical dairyman ~ 
can afford to be withont it, for every issue i Gi 
filled with ideas and information of the high+ 
est value to him. i 
The regular price of the cn is $la ‘ 
but we will send it and THe AMERICAN 

FARMER for one year for $1. Address, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, oe 

1729N. ¥. Ave., Washington, D.@, 


Beer at a State Pair. 
The of the Wiscor 

State fair is out $4,000 because beer w: 
sold on the grounds during the fairs 
The State pays that sum to the fair am 
nually, but stipulates 
paid only on condition 
sold there. Last 















































» ‘tthe lot.— Boston Herald. 




















































THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 


D. C., DECEMBER, 1896. 








A Clear Case. 

Lawyer—You want damages from 
»sthe railroad company for killing your 
cow, eh? How did the fatality occur? 
' Farmer—W’y ’twuz like this: the 
dinged railroad company put up their 
dinged freight rates on cabbages ; wilst 
I wuz waitin’ fer th’ dinged freight rates 
© to go down, th’ dinged cow broke inter 
bith’ dinged lot an’ et th’ dinged cab- 
" bages, en it killed ’er. You’d best put 
»»in the vally of them cabbages, too; 
7 I fergot them. 








Barber Kinkley—Mister Hides, will 
0’ hab de kindness to lower yo’ feet fo’ 
just one moment? De gemman jus’ out 
ob de cheer wishes to use de mirror.”— 


Up-to-Date. 





Hickory Nuts and Potatoes. 
One of the reasons why Kansas did 
tot urge the free coinage of potatoes is | 
‘doubtless that her people have been ex- 
changing them for hickory nuts with the 
men of Urich, Mo., where the nuts have 
been so plentiful that they have been 
easily gathered by the wagon load.— 
New York Sun. 











“A V” (only). 





A Fellow Feeling. 

Harry—She has jilted me and I know 

N shall die. The disappointment will 
kill me! 

Aunt Hannah—I know how disap- 
‘pointment affects one, Harry. But you 
Pewill get over it. I-felt just as you do 
»emow when I set that yellow ben on 13 
» eggs and just got one poor chick out of 










Foot Ball Terms. 





“A Left Tackle.” 





x Kicked Him of Course. 

- _ Office-Boy—Please, sir, I've a com- 
> eplaint tomake. The bookkeeper kicked 
ime, sir. I don’t want no bookkeeper to 
ek me. 
© Bose—Of course he kicked you. You 
) #don’t expect me to attend to everything, 
sao you? I can’t look after every little 
m@etail in the ‘business myself. — New 
x Tribune. 
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Two of a Kind. 











ae 


The Sort of Love It Was. 
“Do you love me?” she asked 
fondly. 
“ Dearly,” replied he. 
“ Would you die for me?” 
“No, my precious one. Mine is an 
undying love.” 
She had to make the best of this—, 
Town Topics. 





Evidently Mistaken. 


No!” cried the man on the front 
seat of the tandem. “ Don’t talk to me 
of Binks. I know him too well. The 
man hasn’t an idea that isn’t borrowed.” 
“Oh, yes,” said the man on the rear 
seat. “ In several things he is strikingly 
original.” 
“In not one! You can’t name a 
thing!” 

“ Well, he thinks he is well liked.” — 
Chicago Tribune. 





Avoided Reiteration. 

It was on the 5 o’clock accommoda- 
tion on the Boston and Maine. He was 
a green brakeman—greener than grass 
at this time of year—and it was his 
first run over the road. At Somerville 
he woke old Spettegrew out-of his every 
afternoon nap by announciug “ Chel- 
sea!” and a little later, when they 
stopped at East Everett, he paralyzed 
old lady Pettijohn by proclaiming 
“Prides Crossing!” But the climax 
was reached when the train arrived in 
Lynn. 

When the veteran brake-twister on 
the front platform threw open the door 
with a bang, and with a familiarity born 
of years of experience, rattled off, 
“Lynn! Lynn! Change cars for East 
Lynn, Swampscott, Phillips Beach, 
Beach Bluff, Clifton, Devereaux, and 
Marblehead! Lynn! Lynn!” the bril- 
liant idiot on the rear platform poked his 
head in the other door and shouted, 
“Same here !””—Harper’s Magazine. 


Circumstances Alter Cases. 


Two amateur hunters in the northern 
woods not long ago saw a deer and both 
fired at once. 

“That is my deer,” said A. 
“” 

“No you didn’t,” hotly replied B. 
“Tt is my deer, because I killed it.” 

A third party was approaching from 
the opposite direction, with fury in his 
eye and a club in bis hand. 

“Which of you two rascals shot my 
caif?” roared the farmer. 

“That fellow just told me he did it,” 
said A. 

And B, now thoroughly alarmed for 
his personal safety, answered : 

“ He lies! He shot it himself. I saw 
him do it, and I’ll swear to it.”—The 
Interior. 
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Chicory. 

Last month Tue AMERICAN FARMER 
spoke of some farmers in Nebraska turn- 
ing their attention to raising chicory. 
It seems that the farmers of the Pacific 
Coast have been raising it for nearly 20 
years, have gotten the production up to 
near the consumption on the coast, and 
are pushing it into the Eastern markets. 
There are two factories on the coast— 
one in Lewis County, Wash., and the 
other in San Joaquin County, Cal. The 
business was introduced by Jos. Greuner, 
of Alpha, Wash., who had learned about 
chicory at his former home in Bohemia. 
He still continues in the business, and 
this year he and his neighbors raised 
120 tons of chicory on 15 acres of land. 
We import about 17,000,000 pounds of 
dried chicory a year, worth about $230,- 
000; so that it would not require much 
effort to supply our own market. Yet, 
if attention were directed to it, the use 
of the root would increase greatly. This 
has been the case in Europe. Nearly 
all European coffee is mixed with chico- 
ry, and many people will not drink it 
unless so mixed. There are also a great 
many people who prefer the pure chico- 
ry. Physicians recommend chicory in- 
stead of coffee to all who feel that coffee 
affects them injuriously. It has none of 
the stimulating effects of coffee, does not 
influence the heart, and is greatly laxa- 
tive to the bowels. It will in time take 
a large part of the place now occupied 
by coffee. 





An Inqulry about Chickory. 

EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: In your 
paper you advise farmers to raise chickory. 
Will you tell me where there is a good mar- 
ket for it, and can it be sent to market in the 
raw state; that is, just as itisdug? If you 
will answer these questions you will greatly 
— a farmer.—JERRY WINTER, Walcott, 
nd. 

 Nguont is bought by all large 
coffee roasting and grinding concerns, 
There must be several of these near 
you, at Chicago and Indianapolis. 
There are many concerns in the country 
that make a special business of roasting 
chickory. Probably there is one or more 
in Chicago. The farmer sends the 
chickory to market green or dried. 
We have suggested that the farmer be- 
gin in a small way by raising chickory 
for his own use. It is the best substitute 
for coffee known, and may be mixed 
with the genuine coffee bean to the 
family’s tastee—Eprron AMERICAN 
FARMER. ] 





Mr. J. H, Plummer, publisher Woman’s 
WoRLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY, 
—_ $150 in prizes to the i 









THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 
It has been demonstrated that Winter 


butter is more apt to lose brine than 
Summer. 


The Hinsdale, Mass., creamery clerk’s 
report for the year ending Oct. 5, shows 
the amount of butter made to be 104,- 
063 pounds, the gross sales $24,584.94 ; 
amount paid patrons $18,956.91. The 
present number of patrons is 60, and 
has averaged 64 throughout the year, 
representing different towns. 








In purchasing a new cow, regard not 
only her breed and lacteal characteris- 
tics, but the way she has been “ brought 
up.” The general appearence of the 
farm or dairy alone from which she was 
taken will often give you a pretty clear 
insight into the latter. Select your 
cows with care. Don’t let a love for 
breed override your better judgment as 
to grave faults they may possess. 


There is a moral side to dairying. 
Regular habits are required. Men who 
keep cows must be home at. milking 
time ; home is a good place. Very few 
good dairymen are whisky drinkers. 
Dairying communities, as a rule, furnish 
but little business for lawyers. Dairy- 
ing is educating and elevating, if intel- 
ligently followed. This is especially 
true of home dairying —F. W. Mosr- 
LEY. 

‘The water content of butter is de- 
creased by working more than once and 
by lengthening the interval between 
salting and last working. Increasing 
the number of workings and the time 
between salting and last working dimin- 
ishes the liability to lose brine on stand- 
ing. The tendency of later years has 
been to work the butter more than once 
and to allow a longer time than previ- 
ously between salting and last working. 


The proportion of the butter exhibit- 
ed which was made from pasteurized 
cream has been steadily increasing dur- 
ing late years. In 1894-95 it amounted 
to 44 per cent. of the butter exhibited, 
viz, 28 per cent. of the Summer butter 
and 62 per cent. of the Winter butter. 
This butter scored, on the average, 0.9 
and 1.1 points higher for Summer and 
Winter butter, respectively, than that 
made from cream unpasteurized (on a 
total score of 15 points), and contained 
less water in every case. 


“ DISCONNECTED NOTES.” 








Some Golden Grains from a Practical 
Butter Makers’ Experience. 

Harvey Johnson, of Logan, Iowa, in 
an address to the Nebraska Dairy As- 
sociation, gives the following as “ discon- 
nected notes upon what we have learned 
from experience and what we are using 
in our business ” : 

From the beginning we have had a 


Everything is done at a certain time 
and on time. 

We never forget to look after the 
comfort of every cow and are careful 
that every storm finds her in her stall. 

We prefer the swinging stanchion. 

Oats and corn ground together, with 
a little oil-meal added, some bright cut 
fodder and clover hay, make a model 
feed for the dairy. 

Fodder cut soon after the corn is in 
roasting ears is generally relished by the 
cow, but the results are not as satisfac- 
tory as when it is cut later. 

We have found that a careless feeder 
can use a great deal of feed from which 
we get no returns. 

We allow no tobacco used in the barn 
nor creamery. 

The cows are milked at the same hour 
each day, in the same order and by the 
same person. 

A cow that wants more than 30 or 60 
days’ rest we do not want. 

The Babcock test shows that our herd 
yields from 4.7 to 6.3 per cent. of butter 
fat, and the gravity system cream test 
shows from 18 to 25 per cent. of cream. 

Separator milk, if fed while it retains 
its natural warmth, has a feeding value 
of fout cents per gallon. 

We usually get two and one-half 
pounds of butter from each gallon of 
cream. 

We have found that what is known 
as the “ Boyd system” of using artifi- 
cially-soured milk as a starter for the 
cream makes a fine article of butter. 

We have found that there is a great 
difference in dairy salt. 

We study the demands of the market 
and the tastes of our customers. 

We allow nothing whatever kept in 
the creamery except the cream and but- 
ter and the machinery for handling 
them. 

We know of no business where the 
careful attention to detail counts for as 
much as in the dairy business. 

Running the churn just one minute 
too long will often do for butter what 
the most expert butter-maker cannot 
undo. 


not usually contain more than 12 per 
cent. of water. 

We aim to have the butter entirely 
free from buttermilk. 

If we fail on a batch of butter our 
regular customers never see it; it is 
put in a tub and sent where it is un- 
known. 

We have found dairying a paying 
business even in these dull times of de- 
pression. 

We know of nothing upon the farm 
that will-give as steady an income as 
the making and selling of good butter. 

We would never employ a young fel- 
low who has a girl without we were pre- 
pared to take a-double dose of milking 
on Sunday nights. 

Lastly, we have found that, unless a 
man likes to stay at home, and unless 
he is on friendly terms with steady work, 
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| we would hardly advise him to engage 





plan, and are constantly working by it. }: 


When our butter is finished it dees | 


Sweet and Ripened Cream. 

The Canadian Experiment Station has 
made 17 trials of cream churned when 
sweet, and when ripened 12 and 20 
hours. These are the results: 

“ The ripening of the cream was com- 
menced at a temperature of 80° F. 
As soon as the creany was at the desired 
condition of ripeness#(i. ¢., thick and 
slightly sour) it wasonled to the churn- 
ing temperature—57°tF. One-half of 
it was churned at once, and the remain- 
ing half was left for eight hours more 
before it was churned. Four additional 
tests were made with cream ripened in 
12 hours, and this being done in one of 
the warm months of Summer a tem- 
perature of 76° proved to be sufficiently 
high. The sweet cream was kept in ice- 
water to the time of churning. 

“From these tests it appears that— 

“1. A slightly greater yield of butter 
(0.94 of a pound of butter per 100 
pounds of butter fat in the cream) was 
obtained from cream which was ripened 
for 20 hours than from cream ripened 
for 12 hours. 

“2, The butter from the cream which 
was ripened for 20 hours was slightly 
richer in flavor, but was of no higher 
commercial value than that from the 
cream ripened 12 hours. 

“3. The butter from the cream which 
was churned sweet was slightly less in 
quantity (1.1 pounds and 2.04 pounds 
of butter, respectively, per 100 pounds 
of butter fat in the cream) than the 
+ butter from lots of cream ripened 12 
hours and 20 hours, respectively. 

“4, The butter from the cream which 
was churned sweet was two points lower 
in flavor than that from the ripened 
cream.” 





The Butter-Makers. 

Work gives quality to butter, from 
the feeding of the cows to the prepara- 
tion for market. While sound feeding 
and pure breeds are necessary adjuncts 
to success, yet the “ gilt edge” is the re- 
sult of experience, care and cleanli- 
ness. 

The small stone crocks used by many 
for holding butter should always be 
well washed and freshened before being 
refilled. The best way to freshen them 
is, after washing, to fill them with boil- 
ing ammonia or borax water, allowing 
a teaspoonful of ammonia to a quart of 
water. Let the water-remain all day, 
and then fill the crock «with sweet milk 
and let it stand over night. 

Professor Robertson :has been experi- 
menting for a number: of years to find 
a well-balanced dairyiration that can 
be cheaply produced om Southern farms. 
He thinks corn, English horse beans 
and sunflowers fiil the bill, either put in 
silo or cured as hay.. And the same 
mixture is equally successful in the 
North. 





Causes of Tainted Milk. 

Dr. Gerber, the Swiss scientist, classi- 
fies the causes of tainted milk as fol- 
lows: 

1. Poor fodder. 

2. Poor, dirty water, used not only 
for watering cows, but also for washing 
cans. 

3. Foul air in cow stables. 

4. Uncleanliness in milking. 

5. Keeping the milk to long in too 
warm and poorly ventilated places. 

6. Neglecting to cool the milk quickly 
after milking. 

7. Lack of cleanliness in the care of 
milk. 

8. Poor transportation facilities. 

9. Sick cows. 

10. The cows being in heat. 

Adulterated Milk. 

In New York the following classes of 
milk are deemed adulterated: 1. Milk 
containing more than 88 per cent. of 
water or fluids. 2. That containing less 
than 12 per cent. of milk solids. 3. 
That containing less than 3 per cent. of 
fats. 4. That drawn from cows within 
15 days before and five days after par- 
turition. 5. Milk drawn from animals 
fed on distillery waste or other un- 
healthy food. 6. Milk drawn from 
cows kept in a crowded or unhealthy 
condition. 7. Milk from whieh any 
part of the cream has been removed. 
8. Milk which has been diluted with 
water or any other fluid, or into which 
any foreign substance has been intro- 
duced. Allsale of milk coming within 
any of the above sub-divisions is pro- 
hibited. 





Cooling of Butter. 

Experiments conducted by the late 
Prof. Fjord in 1886 showed the im- 
portance of prolonged cooling of butter 
in the creamery and during transpor- 
tation. Butter from the same churning 
was divided into two parts, one of which 
was kept in a refrigerator and the other 
left in the creamery vat ordinary tem- 
perature. In 252 trials with butter 
kept for different lengths of time and 
under varying cenditions, the cooled 
butter was pronounced better in 214 
cases, equally good in 28 cases, and in- 
ferior in 10 cases. - 
Botanists have divided all plants into 
24 classes and 121 orders; and they 
have discovered 3,000 genera, 50,000 
species, and varieties of species without 
number. With regard to the roots, 
plants are bulbous; as in onions and 
tulips; tuberous, a8 ‘in potatoes; and 
fibrous, asin grass, 











$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is uf least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hail’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutiona' 
disease, requires a constitutional treatmer’. 
Hali’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces u 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails tocure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


G2" Sold by Druggists, 75c. 













THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 

At Forest Grove, Ore., A. Anderson 
found on one of his grape. vines a bunch 
of mixed fruit, some of the grapes be- 
ing of the White Sweet Waters variety 
and some of a red kind. All were of 
good flavor. 

Fresno County, Cal., could fill a 
train 30 miles long with her orchard and 
vineyard products. The Pajaro valley 
could show up with a 20-mile fruit train 
—a big showing fora small valley; and 
this section could fill a train 60 miles 
long with sugar beets. 

Forty-one bushels of apples were 
gathered this year from a century-old 
tree, which is known to have borne fruit 
for 86 years, in the orchard of R. H. 
Williams, of West Corinth, Vt. The 
circumference of the trunk near the 
ground is 12 feet 4 inches. 

The Sequachee (Tenn.) Company is 
very sanguine as to the grapes it is rais- 
ing. It has 15 acres in vines, seven 
acres of which bore grapes this year for 
the first time. The yield was about one 
ton to the acre of fine Niagaras, some 
bunches of which weigh 18 ounces, 


CULTIVATION OF WILLOWS. 


A Crop that Might be Made Profitable 
to Farmers. 

Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: Con- 
tinual inquiry is made regarding basket 
willows, and considering the favorable 
market pricé they bring, it is remarkable 
that so few farmers undertake the cul- 
tivation of the same. 

Although this useful plant prospers 
well in this country, large quantities are 
imported every year from Europe. 
Not every farmer may be in position to 
cultivate willows on a large scale, but 
most every farmer has a spare piece 
of land where he can plant some with- 
out expending much labor. Although 
the principle of varied cultivation and 
extras, such as honey-bees, etc., has 
proved many failures, yet the planting 
of properly selected side cultivations 
always insures success, as not every plant- 
ing will fail in the same year. Willow- 
raising is certainly the most profitable 
and practical side cultivation, as it is 
very simple in comparison to the atten- 
tion required by many other plants on 
which the profits are certainly much 
smaller. 

Low land is best suited, but hight 
land will also do. Land with too much 
weter or standing pools will not answer. 
The cultivation is similar to that of corn. 
It is best to plow in Fall and again in 
Spring, and keep all weeds out. Early 
in April the plants or cuttings are stuck 
into holes, made with an iron point, 12 
inches apart and in rows of three feet 
apart,so that grass can be kept down 
with cultivator and hoe. 

These cuttings are made from two to 
three-years-old willows and are about 
one foot long. -They are inserted, leav- 
ing only two or three eyes or one or two 
inches above the ground. In the first 
year only a few switches will grow, which 
will increase in number, Every year, 
in March, the willows are cut close to the 
stem. They are tied up in bundles 10 
inches in diameter and placed in two or 
three inches of water, remaining there until 
the latter part of April, or until small 
leaves and sprouts have appeared. This 
shows that the sap has risen, which makes 
the peel easily removable. Now the 
willows are peeled by pulling them 
through a springy wooden fork shaped 
like a clothes-pin, but Jarger, with blunt 
edges inside, which, without injuring the 
willow, presses the bark and loosens the 
same in strands, which are easily re- 
moved. Willows are dried in the open 
air and put in bundles of 50 pounds for 
the market. 

About 15,000 cuttings are necessary 
to plant an acre. The willow reaches 
its greatest production in the third year, 
and with proper care and good fertiliz- 
ing it will continue to yield good results 
for many years. Dry, peeled willows 
are worth five cents a pound delivered 
in Milwaukee. 

The following illustration may serve 
to show the profit obtained from the 
production of one acre of willows: 

One acre only moderately well-cared 
for, with fertilizer, will yield at least 
four tons of green willows, This is the 
smallest amount, as many acres yield 
seven tons. 

Of these four tons, two-thirds may be 
deducted for bark and moisiure, leaving 
about— 

2,666 pounds dry willow at 5 

centsa pound 

Wages would amount to for 


cutting of four tons at 
$20.00 














$133.30 


.cents a pound for large and 


2 cents for small willows . 50.00— 70.00 





This leaves a profit per acre of $63.30 
which is very favorable, compared with 
that of wheat, rye, barley and oats, and 
it would be advisable for every farmer 
to undertake at least the cultivation of 
a half or one acre. < 

In former years the American farmer 
was able to obtain a higher price for his 
willows, owing to the fact that the manu- 
facturer then received considerably 
higher prices for his goods. 

On account of the constantly grow- 
ing competition among manufacturers, 
they were obliged to look around for | 
cheaper material. Willows were im- 
ported from Europe in large quantities, 
which discouraged some farmers and in- 
duced them to give up the cultivation of 
willows altogether. 

The above plainly shows that the wil- 
lows can be delivered for five cents a 
pound. This price is equal to imported 
willows, including freight and duty of 
the latter, and gives the American far- 
mer a chance to compete with European 
producers, 

Plants or cuttings of best quality and 
further information may be obtained of 
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Is about as near perfection as 50 years 


of Lamp-Making can attain to. It 
burns kerosene, and gives a powerful, 
clear,white light, and will neither blow 
nor jar out. When out driving with 
‘t the darkness easily keeps about two 
hundred feet ahead of your smartest 
horse. When you want the very best 
Driving Lamp to be had, ask your 
dealer for the ‘‘ Dietz.’ 

We issue a special Catalogue of this 
Lamp, and, if you ever prowl around 
after night-fall, it will interest you. 


Tis mailed free. 


R. E. DIETZ CO.; 
60 Laight St., New York. 


Established in 1840. 








APPLE SCAB 





Prevented by the Use of the Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

Spraying experiments that have been 
conducted for two years by the Missouri 
Station indicate that apple'scab can be 
prevented by the use of Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Four applications were found 
more efficaciousthan three. In orchards 
sprayed in 1894 there was less scab than 
in the unsprayed ones. Bitter rot, while 
more destructive than usual, was less 
prevalent on trees sprayed with a six- 
pound solution of Bordeaux mixture. 
Attacks of codling moth were not pre- 
vented by the use of arsenites, the injury 
being due, the author thinks, to a second 
brood of the moth appearing after the 
use of arsenites had been discontinued. 
Bordeaux mixture was efficient in caus- 
ing less loss from plum rot where the 
trees were sprayed weekly throughout 
the ripening period. At this time am- 
moniacal copper carbonate solution is 
recommended, as it does not leave a 
sediment that injures the appearance of 
the fruit. Paris green was used with 
success for repressing the curculio. 





Taking Out Stumps. 

As dynamite is the most powerful 
explosive and explodes so quickly as to 
tear things to pieces far more effectively 
than black powder, it is desirable to 
use it on this account, as well as for the 
reason that it will exert its force when 
placed loosely under the body to be torn 
up. To get out large stumps proceed in 
this way: With an inch and a-quarter 
iron bar punch a hole in the ground 
directly under the middle of the stump, 
gently push the cartridge, made of half 
a stick of dynamite with the cap and 
fuse attached, to the bottom of the hole, 
then pour water in the hole to settle the 
earth on the cartridge, and light the 
fuse. Or some dry, running sand may 
be run into the hole. The explosion 
will tear a stump three feet in diameter 
into shreds, and these are easily gathered 
















——__ 
and burned. _The holes are then filled 
and the land is ready for plowing. Tha 
cost is about 25 cents for a large stump 
if the work is rightly done. Rocks may 
be broken up in the same way. Or 
hard-pan ground to be dug may be 
broken up much more cheaply for d 
ging 4 cellar or pit than by picking 
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Wheeler—What seemed the hardest 


thing to you in learning to ride 
bicycle? a 


Bloomer—The ground. 
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BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kin 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw NOU 


timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and doit 
BASIER, 115,000 in use. Send for FRKE illustrated cata. 
logue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 


from thousands. First order secures agency. Addresg 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., 
62-66 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, UL / 


When writing metion this paper. 
’ in 
Everyone getsa Prize “GO i 
<= (7 I D 
Sound Money for 


For longest list 
of words’ made HO NESTY GIVEN 
from letters used . 
in spelling the A ; 
word Noneaty, we will give $20; for ° i 
next 2 longo $10 each; fornext 1 2 : 


lists 66.00 each ; for next 10, $2.00 each; & for next 
it 


20, $1.00 each, &to each coniestant who will send 

words. we will send a piece of LUCK MONEY, highly 
valued by the Celestials & others who believe it is lucky to 
always keep a piece about you. (Asexamples you wil! get 
such wordsas No, Nest, He,On,Ten). We give these value 
ble & handsome presents to get subscribers& introduce the 
Merry Maker, acomic illustrated paper, 16 pages size Puck 
or Judge, brimfull of funny stories, witty sketches & jokes 
up-to-date. With each list of words send 25 et«. «ilveror 
stampaforthe paper 6 months ontrial. Winners of the 
special prizes published Feb. %th & cash sent same day, 
and the Luck Meney awarded same day words 


list of 
is received. Address MERRY MAKEK, Tribune 
Building, New York City, Prize Department. 


HOW AN OLD SOLDIER MAKES MONEY. 


Mr. Editor :—No use being hardup with such chances 
open. Been selling Vapor Bath Cabinets several yo 4 
and never made money so fast and easy in my lilé. 
Honestly its the best thing tocure Colds, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Pains, Neuralgia, Malaria, Bright's Disease, La 
Grippe and Blood, Nerve and Kidney Diseases | ever 
eaw. Saves Dr. and medicine bills ; renovates your #ys- 
tem, and everybody, sick or well buys. The firet week 
I made $34, and since never lese than $40 a week. Lam 
a G.A.R, man, old and was poor, and my comrades 
should write F. World Mfg. Co., Columbus, ©. for ine 


structions and make money as Ihave, YLD SuLDIkBe 


Wuen writing mephuon this paper 
oe _ — - 
YOUR NAME on 50 Lovely Cards, porfect Gems; and Prem) 
SS: 1 Ring, Fountain Pen, Cuff Buttous, Collar Hutton, Searf 
Pin, Watch chain, ete; all with our new Popular 4. 
for 10c. and 2c. postage. JEWEL CARD 00., CLINTONVILLE, CONN 
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BUTTER 


winner. 


in 3 Minutes 


selling the Queen Butter Maker that makes aud gathers butter in 5 to 
everybody wants a quick churn. Sells at sight; guaranteed, easily cleaned, simple, practical, great chamge for agents. Mar! (ue 
D No talk nor hard peddling. To show the machine is to sell it. The agent that makes butter in 3 min. before # or 10 \» 





A SCIENTIFIC WONDER 
$12 per Day $150 per Month 


mit ‘ 


is sure to sell 6 or 8 at once, Agents easily make from $12 to $20 a day. The Queen Butter Maker Oo.16 k. 3d Bt.Cinelonati,0. 





NTS 


PATE 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 4 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. C. 


Opinions rendered as to the noveity ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
cromptly attended to. 


Established 1865. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. ® 


Send for 67-Page Pamphieki : 


dt 





NOW WE HAVE IT!! | 





GLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 


The Only Complete and Authorized Work. by America's King of Horse 


Trainers, - | 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, = | 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by 
most expert and successful horseman of the age. | é KC 
History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shocing, Doctoring, 


Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 














416 Octavo Pages, 173 Striking Iilustrations, Produced — 
the direction of the United States Government Veterinary Surge 


the United States Government as the 
The whole work comprising 


¢, 


No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
horse after 








his big show, ever did. 


most wonderful methods of training and treating horses. 


In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first time bis : | 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH, 


to supply a limited number of copies ovr su 


but we have 
First Come, First Served. 


OUR OFFER. 


Regardless of the fact that thousands upon 
$3.00 each, we have by a lucky hit arranged to and 


For a Club of Three 


cents each. That js, you send us your own year 
that of two of your neighbors, and we will send you the book free. 


free, post-paid, 
‘yearly subscribers at 25 
chance to get a.splendid book. 


‘1720 N. ¥. 


. + 
tle 












Ave., 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, | ton, D. O- 


riberi. 


ave been sold ab 


thousands of these books bh ree 


will for a limited period 


Jy subscription and 
This is a splend 









